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The purpose of this article. The 
purpose of this paper is to discuss 
briefly the need for guidance, sur- 
vey some of the literature on the 
subject and draw some conclusions 
as to the use of mental tests. We 
shall consider the use of tests in 
educational and vocational guidance 
in the schools, but not their use for 
vocational selection in business and 
industry. 

Meaning of guidance. There is no 
great difference between education- 
al and vocational guidance. We 
may consider proper guidance of 
the individual as the object of all 
education. The object of guidance 
is simply to help each individual to 
make the most of himself both 
while in school and after leaving 
school. If we care to distinguish 
between the two, we may say that 
educational guidance helps in the 
choice of schools, choice of cur- 
ricula, choice of studies and forma- 
tion of study habits, while voca- 
tional guidance helps in choosing, 
preparing for, entering and making 
progress in an occupation. The 
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two are very closely connected and 
it is easily seen that the choice of 
a certain type of school might af- 
fect the later choice of an occupa- 
tion. The fact that a child is placed 
in the slow-moving group of the 
first grade or any other grade 
might have considerable influence 
on that child’s after-school career. 
Need for guidance. There are var- 
ious reasons why guidance is 
needed, one of the most important 
being the large amount of failure 
and elimination in the _ school. 
Fifty per cent of the children leave 
school by the end of the sixth 
grade. Only thirty-seven per cent 
enter high school and over one-half 
of these leave before graduation. 
The very large number of occupa- 
tions makes the choice of one a dif 
ficult matter. The story of Benja- 
min Franklin is usually told to il 
lustrate this. At that time there 
were only eighteen different oc- 
cupations and when the time came 
for him to choose one, his father 
took him around and let him see for 
himself just what each one was. 
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At the present time that would be 
impossible 

In some countries children are 
more or less forced to follow the 
occupation of their parents, but in 
this country they are free to follow 


one of their own choosing Che 
mere fact that a child can select 
his own occupation makes guidance 
necessary 

Another reason often stated is 
yccupational maladjustment. There 
is a very high labor turnover: Che 
suggestion is that something ought 
to be done to reduce this fluid 
dition in many trades. While this 
is probably true to a large extent 
all labor turnover may not | un 
desirable Many necessary jobs are 
unattractive and people get it Oo 
these as soon as pos ible In 1 lany 
cases a change of occupation may 


be a benefit 

We now have a differentiated 
program in the schools and pupils 
have to choose, where a few vears 
ago there was only one course to 
follow The benefits of the elective 
system are not fully realized unless 
there is also an adequate system of 
guidance 

Che school population is also much 
more heterogeneous than it was 
Many pupils come from homes 
where the parents give no help or 
advice whatever and in many cases 
the home is actually a hindrance to 
the child. 

Arguments agamst ability grouping 
One of the principal features of 
educational guidance is grouping by 
ability. This has caused a great 
deal of argument during the last 
few years. Perhaps the two chief 
arguments against it are that such 
grouping makes the dull child con 
scious of his inferiority and that it 
is undemocratic. All we need to 
say here is that evidence is lacking 
to prove either of these and that on 

whole as time goes on there 


> 


seems to be less opposition to 


classification 
Tests used for classtficaty 
merous reports have been ma 
experiments where mental 
have been used as a basis of cl 
heation either partially o1 
We shall review some of the 
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change them when they wished, but 
85 per cent remained as they 

wert This might be partially due 
the fact that in whatever way 
the pupils are grouped at the be- 
) ginning of the year, we tend to let 
them go that way However, this 
is a fairly sure indication of the 
value of mental tests. But it also 
proves ‘an we must take into con 
sideration the judgment of the 
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dren. 2. More homogeneous age 
groupings with uniform promotion. 
3. Discovery of the Z child. The Z 
pupil lacks the power of self criti- 
cism, doesn’t keep an idea in mind, 
likes simple tasks repeated and 
doesn’t absorb as much from ex- 
periences. The use made of mental 
tests in Detroit is a good indication 
of their value as well as their 
limitations. 

Other reports on classification. There 
are several other reports of ability 
grouping that emphasize the fact 
that intelligence tests should not be 
used as the sole basis for classifica- 
tion. We shall not attempt to con- 
sider all of these in detail. Pickell 
(46) states that achievement tests 
and teachers’ ratings should be con- 
sidered. Keener (30) reports the suc- 
cessful use of the Otis Classifica- 
tion Test. Shewman (53) finds that 
other qualities besides intelligence 
are necessary for achievement in 
high school. Thorne (62) segre- 
gates classes according to scholar- 
ship. Wilson (71) finds that pupils 
in the lower quartile on intelligence 
tests do work more nearly up to 
their ability than other pupils. 
Maher (37) states that classifica- 
tion demands consideration of sev- 
eral factors: 1. Mentality. 2. Edu- 
cational progress. 3. Physical de- 
velopment. 4. Moral development. 
5. Social development. 6. Various 
environmental conditions. This list 
is similar to the one given by Dick- 
son (20). 

A report has been made by the 
Children’s Bureau (16) concerning 
the use of mental tests in twelve 
of the large cities of the United 
States. We find here also that they 
are very often used for the purpose 
of ability grouping. More exten- 
sive attempts at classification are 
made in the junior high school, but 
in a few cities all senior high 
school entrants are classified on the 


basis of mental tests. Elementar 
grades and schools are also som: 
times classified,in this way. In s 
cities the overcrowded condit 
of senior high schools had mad 
impossible up to the time of the re. 
port, which is for the year 1922. 
1923. This report is probably 
from up-to-date and conditions 
all twelve of these cities may 
entirely different at the present 
time. Achievement tests were al; 
widely used, but it is not clear from 
the report whether or not they wer 
combined with the intelligence tests 
for purposes of classification. 

Selection of special classes. Up 
this point we have been considering 
the use of mental tests for classi- 
fication in the regular grades. Per 
haps they are even more often used 
in selecting pupils for special classes 
of various kinds. Most school sys- 
tems have at least a few such classes 
The California Survey of mental and 
educational tests in 1925 showed 
that intelligence tests are almost 
always used to help in the selection 
of pupils for the various types of 
special classes. It was found that 
the National! Intelligence Test wa: 
the most often used in grades three 
to six, and the Terman Group Test 
in grades seven to twelve. The 
Detroit, Haggerty and Pintner-Cun- 
ringham tests were also used som 
times. In the city of Berkele) 
which may be used as an example, 
there were four types of special 
classes. l. Special Atypical I¢ 
pupils, half time manual work, ; 
tention paid to special aptitudes. 2 
Special Limited; mentally bac! 
ward, promotion made to limit 
class of next grade. 3. Special O; 
portunity; adjustment classes 
pupils of normal mentality, 
back to regular grades if poss 
4. Special Accelerated; supe 
pupils. 

In the East the Dearborn 
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have been used with exceptionally 
satisfactory results. 

We find by referring again to the 
report on the twelve large cities 
(16) that segregating the feeble- 
minded in special rooms for defec- 
tives on the basis of mental tests 
is the one service common to all 
the cities included in the study. In 
a few of the cities some children 
were still admitted to the special 
rooms on the recommendation of 
teachers and principals, but in al- 
most all cases a psychological ex- 
amination was required. It was al- 
so used in most places to determine 
whether or not a child should be ex- 
cluded from school if he seemed un- 
able to do the work even in the 
special class. Mental tests have 
been and probably will continue to 
be of real service in this way. They 
were also found useful in locating 
“dull-normal” children and children 
of good ability who were retarded 
for some other reason. In six of 
the cities studied, and to a smaller 
extent in three others, they were 
being used as a basis for providing 
special advantages for children of 
superior intelligence. 

Classes for superior children. In 
general much less has been done 
for the superior child than for the 
child who is in some way defective. 
Thorndike, in an address in New 
York City in 1914, called attention 
the fact that we spend millions 
dollars on defectives and prac- 
tically nothing on children’ of 
superior endowment. An attempt 
was made in 1920 by Freeman (25) 
to find out what provision was made 
in the elementary schools for super- 
ior children. He sent a question- 
naire to cities of over 25,000 popu- 
lation and received 141 replies. It 
was found that many cities were 
attempting to make adjustments 
for bright children. Seven allowed 


to 
ot 


children to enter the grades ac- 


cording to ability; fourteen allowed 
frequent promotion; forty-one had 
special classes for bright children 
Most of the selections were based 
on teachers’ judgments and school 
marks. Another investigation was 
made in 1925 by Lee (33). He sent 
a questionnaire to sixty-two cities 
of over 100,000 population and re 
ceived 48 replies 
these had special classes for 
children and it was found that a 
somewhat more scientific method 
of selection was used than in 1920 
The intelligence tests most often 
used were the National, Otis, Stan 
ford-Binet, Illinois and Terman 
Achievement tests were also used 
to supplement the intelligence tests 
Another thing worth noticing i 
this report is the almost universal 
belief among school officials of 
large cities that grouping bright 
pupils in special classes does not 
tend to make them egotistical 
snobbish or undemocratic 

Other uses of tests. We have now 
considered the two principal uses 
of mental tests: ability grouping 
and special classes There are va 
rious other uses of tests. In Cir 
cinnati they are given to children 
whose parents want them to enter 
the kindergarten before they reach 
the prescribed school age. Permis 
sion is granted if the test record 
shows them to be of superior in 
telligence. A high test record made 
by a pupil who has reached the age 
when he may obtain a work permit 
and intends to leave school is some 
times used as a basis for urging 
him to stay in school Tests are 
often given to candidates for 
scholarships. They are very often 
used in connection with behavior 
problems. Mills (41) found them 
to be very valuable in the admin 
istration of a small high school and 
listed eighteen different uses, many 
of which have already been men- 
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Some of the others are: to 
teachers’ 


tioned 
help in determining 
marks, to help in the diagnosis of 
the cause of success and failure, to 
help in determining tl 


subjects taken, to advise pupils to 


ie number ot 


take or not to take certain courses 
and subjects 

Stenquist test of mechanical aptitude. 
\ discussion of mental tests would 
not be complete without ment 
ing two other types of tests besides 


] 


I 
the intelligence test: the mechanical 


aptitude and the character tests 
he two best examples of these are 
the Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude 
lest and the Downey Will-Temper- 
ament Test. Stenquist (55) makes a 
very strong plea tor the use ol 
tests of mechanical ability as well 
as tests of what he calls abstract 


intelligence. He gave a series of in 
telligence tests and also four 


mechanical tests to a large group 


of boys and found the correlation 
between the two to be only .21l, 
which is quite low. [wenty per 
cent of those who were below aver 
age in abstract intelligence were 
above average in mechanical ability. 
Shewman (53) found quite a low 
correlation between scores on the 
Terman Group Test and achieve- 
ment in Manual Arts. Bird and 
Pechstein (10) found that in shop 
work boys of low grade intelligence 
often turn out better work than 
the bright ones. Thus it seems that 
machine shop courses offer ex- 
ceptional opportunities for those 
who are misfits in the traditional 
academic curriculum. The argument 
for mechanical tests. certainly 
sounds good, but apparently they 
are used but very little in compari- 
son with intelligence tests. They 
will probably be improved, better 
standardized and used more and 
more as time goes on. 

Downey will-temperament test. The 
Downey test attempts to find out 


what sort of personality an indiy 
ual has. It is supposed to te 
tweive different traits: spee 
movement, freedom from 
flexibility, speed of decision, m 
impulsion, reaction to contra 
tion, resistance to Opposition, 
ity of judgment, capacity for 
hibition, interest in detail and y 


tional perseveration. It does 
by having the person write u 
various conditions A numbe 
studies have been made of th 
fulness of this test Meier 


gave the test to fifty-two boy 
fifty-four girls and had each 
rated by a teacher, a parent 
friend. The correlation betwv 
the test and the estimates w 
in some traits and negligible 


rest. This may be due to the 


that the test is defective, that 


estimates are unreliable or tl 
test and the estimates are mea 
ing different things 

Reavis (51) found the Do 
test very helpful in dealing 
three problem cases. It reveal 
certain characteristics that 
important to know and that 
intelligence test did not show 
thought the test seemed to « 
promise of usefulness in the g 
ance of high school pupils. 

A review of various studies of t 
Downey test is made by May (39 
The object of these studies is to de 
termine the validity of the test 
There is usually a low correlation 
between the test scores and perso! 
al ratings. The test often corre! 
ates higher with an intellige: 
test. Its value as a measuré 
character traits is very doubtful 
It may give some indication of the 
general nature of an individual but 
it is not yet suitable for gener 
use in the guidance of school pupils 

Use of tests in vocational guidance 


The use of tests in vocational guid- 


ance depends to a large extent 
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the establishment of occupational 
intelligence levels which have been 
since the war 


standards for 


so much discussed 
Fryer (26) gives 
ninety-six different 
from the engineer to the laborer, 
and states that “The occupational 
territory of an individual 1s bounded 
by his intellectual capacity.” We 
on examining this 
list that a score of 100 might be 
possible for twenty five or more oc- 
cupations. Average intelligence is 
suficient as a minimum entrance re- 
juirement to about three-fourths of 
the occupations. In all trades we 

| almost all grades of intelligence 

| there is certainly 
bright men in the trades 

In the case of individuals who are 
below average ability much more 
lefinite advice can be given on the 
asis of tests. It has been dis- 
overed (14) that a large amount 
f intelligence is sometimes a de 
triment to efficient routine work 
Many jobs can be well done by per- 
sons who are very low in mental 
ability. It is not likely that any 
very definite levels of intellectual 
ability will ever be determined be 
cause of the law of supply and de- 
mand. At a time of labor shortage 
manufacturers will have to lower 
their standards. Even if it were 
possible to find out just how much 
intelligence is required for each oc- 
cupation at the present time, we 
do not know that the present dis- 
tribution of intelligence is the best 
one. Many occupations may re- 
ceive an entirely different emphasis 
twenty-five years from now. 

In many occupations there is no 
clear relationship between intelli- 
gence and success; in others there 
is a small correspondence; in the 
clerical occupations there is quite 
a high correlation. The I. Q. is of 


‘tice, however, 


: . 
a piace for 


some value in advising for business. 
An individual with a rank below C 


occupations, 


on the Army Alpha would not stand 
much chance of success in business 
(8) This doesn’t prove that the 
brighter one is, the more successtul 
Given the minimum of 1n 
telligence, one’s success de pen ls on 


factors which may be 


one 1S 


othe 
summed up as personality 
Brandenburg (11) made a 
of the success of Purdue Univer 
sity graduates. All probably had an 
I. O. above 110. He found no cor 
relation between financial succes 
and general intelligence as measur 
ed by an objective test, although 


there is considerable correspond- 
ence if we consider all levels of 11 
telligence. He found a close cor 
relation between personality and 
income. The most important ta 
tors in personality seemed to be 
accuracy, originality, address, social 


and civic interest 
Bills (7) made a psychog1 


study of two managers of chain 
stores A scored 144 on an intel 
ligence test, B scored 117 he 


Will-Profile Test 
of a dashing type and B of a steae 
type. A was known as a “good 
fellow” and B was not socially in 
clined. A ran his store by brilliant 
ideas and lapses; B was steady an 
careful. A was more widely known 
among business men. Neither could 
seem to change his method of man 
agement. After four 
showed a little more profit than A, 
but both were successful. This job 
could evidently be well done in at 
least two very different ways and 
it is probably true of many occupa- 
tions. Even if we had very re 
liable special aptitude tests and 
character tests, as well as intelli 
gence tests, we should not be able 
to say that one individual would 
succeed in a given occupation and 
another would fail. 

Guidance based on tests mostly nega 
tive The evidence indicates that 


showed A to be 


years B 
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vocational guidance based on tests 
must be mostly negative (48). That 
is, if we discover that an individual 
ranks very low, there are certain 
occupations that he is probably not 
fitted for. But if he ranks high, 
there are any number of occupa- 
tions in which he might succeed. 
About all we can do in this case is 
to advise him to do the thing in 
which he is interested. Simply be- 
cause an individual is of superior 
intelligence is no reason why we 
should advise him to be a lawyer 
or a doctor. The law as a profes- 
sion is already overcrowded and 
high intelligence is not a sure sign 
of success. Furthermore, we need 
men and women of intelligence in 
any number of occupations. Some 
carpenters need very much more 
intelligence than others. There is 
no narrow limit for many occupa- 
tions that rank below the profes- 
sions. Rather than to urge all 
bright students to enter the profes- 
sions it would be far better for us 
to give them the idea that honest 
labor should be respected and that 
a white-collar job is not an es- 
sential to happiness. But we should 
urge them to get as much educa- 
tion as possible along whatever 
line they are inclined. 

Tests in college guidance. Although 
tests have been used with college 
students for some time, they be- 
gan to be used on a much larger 
scale soon after the war. This was 
due to the development of group 
tests and the success with which 
they were used in the army. It 
was hoped that they would be of 
equal service in the guidance of col- 
lege students. 

Brown University. Brown Univer- 
sity was one of the first to begin 
this work and we may take it as 
an example. Tests were first given 
in 1918 by Professor Colvin and 
they have been given every year 


since that time A test was 
veloped which is known as 
Brown University Psycholog 
Examination; an hour and a 
is required to take it. From 19] 
to 1922 two tests were given 
Thorndike Intelligence Exami: 
tion, requiring nearly three h 
was given during the first week 
college and a few weeks later t! 
Brown test was given. All record 
were carefully kept and cor 
tions were calculated. The corré 
tion between the two tests 
quite high so that it was thou 
unnecessary to give two. te 
Since 1923 the Brown test has b. 
given during the first week and t 
Thorndike test has been given or 
to those scoring in the lowest 
on the Brown examination 
results of this testing from 1918 t 
1925 have been published by P 
well and MacPhail (15). Som 
the facts are as follows: 1. Psycl 
logical tests are extremely valu 
as a means of predicting colleg 
success or failure. 2. A freshma: 
who makes a low psycholog 
score is far more likely to do po 
work from month to month 
to fail in some of the courses at 
end of the first semester in coll 
than is a freshman who makes 
high score. 3. Roughly speaking 
60 to 70 per cent of those who a: 
refused registration for the seco! 
semester come from the lowest 
psychological fifth. 4. A freshmai 
whose score on the Brown test 
less than 46 has only two chances 
out of five of remaining more thar 
one year in college and only on 
chance out of five of graduating 
5. Almost without exception, thos¢ 
who do well in college score 
least 46 on the Brown test. 

This is enough to show us that 
the tests have proved to be ot great 
value. The score of 46 may be con- 


sidered a “critical score.” That is, 
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it is the score below which success 
in college is not likely. Prediction 
f success or failure is only one of 


Ui 


the uses made of tests at Brown. 
We shall not consider all of these 
in detail but the one especially 


worth noting is that they are used 
as a partial basis for sectioning the 
classes in English and Mathematics 
shall consider othe 


Later we uses 

f tests. 

Columbia University. At Columbia 
University the Thorndike test, 
which has already been mentioned, 
was given for the first time in 1919 
and has given every year 
Correlations 
culated between 
ment and the following three fac 
tors: results of Thorndike test, re- 
sults of Regents examinations, high 


been 
have bee n cal- 


achieve- 


since 


college 


school marks The correlation 
with scores on the Thorndike test 

higher than with anything else 
72). This does not mean that 
Columbia advocates using intelli- 


tests as the sole basis of ad- 
They still constitute only 
one factor, but their value has been 
early demonstrated 
Stanford Untversity. Tests 
not used at Stanford University 
until 1921. Terman appeared be- 
fore the faculty in February of that 


nce 


1Ssion 


were 


year and explained some of the 
benefits that other colleges were 
deriving from them (59) He 


emphasized the fact that failure of 
students caused an enormous waste 
of funds and that an effort ought to 
be made to get a better type of stu- 
dent. In accordance with his sug- 
gestion the Thorndike test has been 
given every year since that time. 

The results of this have been 
published by Terman and Cowdery 
60). During the first two years 
the test was given the first week in 


illege. In 1923 a report was made 
% the work up to that time and 
his report recommended that the 


test be given before matricul: 
no candidate whose 
low 50 was to be accepted 
selection began in 1924 In 
and 1922 the average score of 
candidates was 71; in 1924, 75.. 
in 1925, 77.1. The average score of 
the accepted candidates in 1924 was 
78.7; in 1925, 80. Thus a better typ: 
of student seems to be attracted to 


score 


Stanford and the percentage of 
students coming before the com 
mittee for low scholarship has 


dropped from 28 to 21 


Bryn Mawr College. An attempt 
was made by Crane (18) to de 
termine which of three plans the 
best for selecting students to be ad 
mitted to college The data were 
gathered at Bryn Mawr College 
The three plans considered were a: 


fol] 


il 


ows 1. Making entrance ex 
minations competitive and exclud 
ing the lowest 10 per cent. 2. Gi 
ing the Thurstone Psychological 
Test and excluding the k 10 
per cent. 3. Combining the tw 
measures and excluding 
the quarter of both 
third plan was found to be superior 


west 
those in 


lowest The 


to the others It would exclude 
the smallest number of satisfactory 
students and admit the smallest 
number of unsatisfactory on 


Other plans in which a still large: 


number of factors is considere 
might be even better 
third one 

The Toops questionnair: \ que 
tionnaire was sent to 110 ¢ or 
by Toops in order to determine the 
status of university § intelligenc¢ 
tests in 1923-1924 (63) 
per cent of these college sec 
tests, but none used them as a 
basis for admission; nineteen used 
them as a partial! basis The { 
lowing are the eight n 
uses in order of frequen: 
termining dismissal for lov la 
ship. 2. Encouraging extra effort 


ae 


ee ove ee 
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in unmotivated bright students. 3 
Determining amount of _ school 
work to be carried. 4. Determining 
probation for low scholarship. 5 
Dealing with disciplinary cases. 6 
Encouraging bright students to un- 
dertake graduate work. 7. Making 
recommendations for scholarships 
8. Partial basis for admission 
Other less frequent uses are ec 
tioning into groups according to 
ability, studying teachers’ marks, 
individual consultation, admission 
from non-standard schools, re 
search purposes 


Toops estimated that in 1924 
1925 about half the colleges in the 
country used tests for one purpose 
or another It is quite likely that 
the number is increasing ipidly 
every year His report showed 


that the Thorndike test was the 
most common and that the Army 
Alpha was too easy. A test must 


be reasonably long to be satisfac 


tory for college student Some 
small colleges have tried giving a 
1 r} 


test for a year or two and then giv- 
en it up; this may be due to the 
fact that the test used was too easy 
and too short to be of any service. 
We should take this into conside1 
ation when we hear of adverse re 
ports. One important thing to note 
in the report of Toops is_ that 
mental tests in colleges are com- 
monly thought of as an administra 
tive and pedagogical device; they 
are not particularly to keep out un 
desirables 

The College Entrance Examination 
Board. The College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board has been consider- 
ing for some time the advisability of 
giving psychological tests. Colleges 
have been using so many different 
tests that a score obtained on a test 
in one college didn’t mean the same 
as a score obtained elsewhere. It 
was thought that by combining re- 

urces a much better test and a 


better method of handling the 
sults could be worked out. 
Board appointed a committe: 
1925 with Professor Brighan : 
chairman and appropriated $15,00 
for their use in planning, adn 


istering and scoring the test wl 


was given for the first time in Ju 
1926. This was called the Schol 
tic Aptitude Test, partly to av 


ther names which have been 
cized and partly because it rea 
} +1} 


pes adescribes 


t 1¢ pu O 
tact \ Pr " . I . 4 
test \ ractice orm was sen 
each candidate a week in advar 

Pe , , 9 a 

»f the exXaminatioi Phe aking 
he test required nearly 
hours ry Board will report 

results only to the Committe 

‘ | . 1 

\dmission ot the university o1 

le or ¢ oncerned. 

\bout one thousand candidat 
+ ] 4 1 
took this examination without 


ing the regular entrance exami! 
| 


tions and about seven thous 
took it along with the others, n 


ing about eight thousand in a 
he Board appropriated $25,000 | 
the use of the committee in 192 
rhe 


data obtained in this 
should prove very valuable it 


termining the usefulness of ment 
tests \ very good indicati 


their value is the mere fact 
the College Board hi: 
take this step. It is a conservat 
organization and it has had plent 
of opportunity to study the sit 
tion 

[he limitations of tests. We | 
considered a very large number 
uses of mental tests at the var 
school levels and have mentio1 
some of their weaknesses. W 
shall now consider more in det 
their limitations 

Experiments in California. I: 
experiment in several high scho 
in California, several hundred 
pils took the Army Alpha test 


correlations were obtained betw¢ 
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these results and school marks (49) 
It is stated that the correlation ob- 
tained, which is .34, is quite signifi- 
‘ 
: 
| 


nt. We infer from that statement 
advice given to students on the 
isis of the results of the Army 


Alpha would have _ considerable 
value. It seems, however, that this 
inference is far from correct A 


rorrelation of .34 is low and predic- 


t based on it would be very 

] better than those based on 

pure chance. If we should classify 

the pupils according to that test 

there would be a very large per- 

centage of displacement 
i 


inother article o the use ot 

= ) 
tests in guidance 50) Procto 
states that 75 per cent f those 


testing below average on an intel- 
ligence test will fail more than half 
their studies the first year, 50 per 
cent will leave to go to work dur- 
ino the first two years, and none of 
hem will graduate [This state- 
ment is a little misleading. In the 
frst place. what is meant bv the 
term “average”? This is te hnically 

generic term which refers to all 
central tendencies If we take it 

indicate something about like 
the median, it seems that the state 
ment is somewhat exaggerated. It 
is hard to believe that no one below 
the median in an intelligence test 
will graduate from high school. 
There are certainly many intelli- 
gence tests and many schools where 
this would not be true. If average 
is used to mean normal, as it ap- 
plies to individuals with I. QO. 90-110 
as obtained by the Binet individual 
examination, the statements would 
be a little more plausible, but even 
then it would depend to a very 
large extent on the type of high 
school concerned whether or not 
these figures would hold Such 
Statements thrown into the air 
mean very little and are apt to con- 


tests in guidance 


< 


pils to advise an 
Che percentag* 


in English for the year endi 
ending June, 1925 
ing the second year there 
the percentage of failur 


tained over 400 pupils 


Not until we 
the other subijec 
same condit 


_—=— =. 
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here is six per cent instead of four. 
This is still more encouraging. But 
we find no reduction in Mathema- 
tics and even a slight increase in 
percentage of failures in Latin 
Shall we assume that this increase 
was due to the guidance? 

This question is not asked with 
the idea of proving that mental 
tests and guidance are of no value. 
It is simply to indicate that we 
must wait until all the evidence is 
in before drawing conclusions. We 
believe that the work of the com- 
mittee was very valuable, but it is 
hard to prove it with objective 
evidence It is better to wait for 
the evidence than to draw false 
conclusions 

Further limitations of tests. Viteles 
has expressed his ideas quite 
strongly on the limitations of 
psychological tests (68). Some of 
his opinions are, briefly, as follows: 
1. Group test results are not satis- 
factory as single criteria for ability 
grouping. 2. They have little sig- 
nificance in the guidance of an in- 
dividual toward a career. 3. An I. 
Q., however obtained, has little 
significance in vocational guidance. 
4. Specific abilities and character 
must be measured for vocational 
guidance. 5. Interpretation of the 
quality of the performance on a 
test is sometimes more important 
than the quantitative score. 6. 
Tests must be applied by trained 
personnel. 7. Interpretation of re- 
sults must be made only by a clini- 
cal psychologist ae 

He concludes his article by Say 
ing that he is not opposed to the 
use of mental tests, but that he is 
interested in having them proper- 
ly understood. His criticism is 
rather harsh and the statement 
seems a little bit strong that all in- 
terpretation of test results must be 
made by a clinical psychologist. 
Many teachers are constantly giv- 


ing advice to their pupils and 
seems reasonable to believe that 
great many classroom teacl 
with a moderate amount of 
ing in psychology might imp: 
that advice by the knowledge 
the results of a good mental 
obtained in the right way. Ne 
theless, it is well to keep his 1 
cisms in mind. 

Walter (69) made a very 


‘ 


ough study of the uses and limit 


tions of intelligence tests with 
object of finding the best met 
to use in classifying the pu 

New Rochelle, N. Y We shal 

review his study in detail but 
conclusions are important. He 
cided to use previous school m 

as the chief basis for classificat 
Achievement tests and intellige: 
tests will be used but they will 


only supplementary in the mar! 


Because of the relative unrelia 
ity of intelligence tests, two gr: 
tests will be used and the result 
the two averaged. 

One of the limitations of mé 
tests comes from the fact that tl 
are usually based largely on wot 
and linguistic ability is an im 
tant factor. This was brought 
by Colvin and Allen (17). They 
the National Intelligence Test 
fifty American children and 
Italian children. It was found 
the Italian children suffered a 
decided language handicap 
should always be taken into 
sideration in the use of tests 
are not valid unless those te 
have had common experienc: 


1 
+} 


similar interests. 

Conclusion. It is difficult t 
just how extensively mental 
are used at the present tim: 
measurement movement is g 
ing so fast that current literat 
can’t keep up with it. It is cert 
that they are very widely used 
many different purposes at 
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wool levels 
uent 
gor jupIng 


most fre- 
schools are: ability 
selection of special 
are looked 


device 


The two 
uses In 
and 
In colleges they 
yn as an administrative 
nd are not particularly to keep out 
desirables. Vocational guidance 
ised on tests must be mostly nega 
ve; tests of special 


lasses. 


aptitude and 
haracter are not yet suitable for 
neral use It is necessary to 
ep in mind the limitations of 


Group tests should 
the 
selecting special 


mental tests 
t be used as 
grouping, 
lasses or giving any important ad 


ce They are valuable when used 


1 ee - "” 
Sole Dasis [tor 


1 


ability 


supplement other factors For 
whatever purpose group tests are 
ised, it is better to give two tests 
ind average the results 


[he important point lies in the 
fot tester as 
well as a_ trained interpreter 
Mental tests are valuable only for 
they should 
used as teaching devices 


trained 


ecessity 


never be 
One field 
when a 


iagnosis ; 
inquiry is never sufficient 

ld’s future life is in the balance 
he mental test adds to the 
um of data concerning a child than 


other single field of in 


nore 
loes any 
juiry 
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W. A. ANDERSON 


’ 


he lack of vocational objective. 


The thesis of this article is that one 


significant cause for the failure of 


large percentage of men to com- 
plete their college course of study 
is the lack of vocational objective. 
[he thesis is based upon the com- 
bined results of two studies, one 
with 609 or 56.2 per cent of the 
students at North Carolina State 
College of Agriculture and En- 
gineering, and the other with 331 
or 24.5 per cent of all the graduates 
of the same institution. 

During the period of its existence 
down to and including the year 
1922, approximately 10,000 men 
have matriculated at this school. 
Of this number 1350 or approxi- 
mately 13.5 per cent have graduated 
and received degrees. In other 
words 86.5 per cent of those enter- 
ing the institution dropped out 
somewhere between the first en- 


trance and graduation 
In the winter cf 1926 a study was 
made of the Occupational Choices 


of North Carolina State C gre 
men Tabl 


of this study as to their vocationa 


the result 


e | presents ne 


choices. Of the 609. 398 or 65.4 pet 
cent state they have made a voca 
tional choice. Phi percent 
varies, however, with each scl 
In the Agriculture School but 51.6 


per cent made choices; in the | 
gineering School 75.5 per cent; in 
the School of Science and Business, 
but 50 per cent; in the Textile 
School, 84.7 per cent The bal 
ance of the group, or 48.4 per cent 
in Agriculture, 24.5 per cent in En 
gineering, 50 per cent in Science 
and Business, 15.3 per cent in the 
lextile School, state definitely that 
they have not made a choic« Chis 
percentage in itself, which average 
34.6 per cent for all the group, in 
dicates a very large degree of wu 
certainty as to life 

General and spect 
order to secure more definite in 
formation concerning these voca 


tional choices, the student 
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asked to state the general voca- 
tional field in which they expected 
to operate, and the specihc type of 
work they hoped to do These 
questions were rot included in the 
schedule for the School of Science 
and Business In answer to the 
first question concerning the gen- 
eral field, of 429 students, 304 or 
70.8 per cent stated a general field 


Of the 194, 111 or 57 per cen 
simply stated the “general field” a 
“Engineering” Of this 111 mer 


35 or 32 per cent stated no specil 
work. In other words many of t 


Engineering students simply hay 
the idea that they are going in 
Engineering but do not’ kn 
what branch or specific field tl 
will enter 








TABLE I. Vocationat CuHoices or 609 North Carotina STATE CoLLece Stunt 
| Agricul- Engineer- Science & 
ture ing 3usiness Textile Total G 
| | % of % ot % ot % ot Ne 


| No. | Total | No. | Total. 


No.! Total | No. | Total | No. | Tot 





Number who 
State they 


Choice of 
Life Work 





Number who 
state they 


a Choice of 





Life Work 


Number who 
state General 
Field in 
which expect 
to do Life 
Work 





state the 


have made a | S1 |] 51.6 196 | 75.5 | 90 50 61 84.7 398 | 65.4 
} 
have not made | 48 48.4 62 24.5 90 50 11 15.3 211 34 
| 
| | 
50 | 50.5 194 | 75.1 + | + | 60 83.3 304 { 70.8* 
Number who | | 
| | 
+ + 28 38.8 187 43.5% 


Specific 29 | 29.2 130 | 50.4 
Type of Work 


expect to do 


| 
_ | 
eee ae ee 





uestions concerning General Field and Specific Work not included in Questionnai 
8 J 


of School of Science and Business 


*These percentages based on the 429 Students from the Schools of Agriculture 


gineering, and Textile. 


In answer to the question concern- 
ing the special type of work they 
expected to do, 187 or 43.5 per cent 
stated a specific kind of work. 

An analysis of this table for each 
school shows some very interesting 
facts. In the Engineering School 


194 of the 196 stating a vocational 
choice, named a general field. Only 
130 named a specific form of work. 


In the School of Agriculture, 48 
or 48.4 per cent state definitely that 
they have made no choice. But 
what is of additional interest 
that 98 per cent of those stating 2 
choice do name the general field in 
which they expect to work, but only 
29 or 568 per cent of the group 
have any idea of the specific field 
they expect to enter. 
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In the Textile School the same 
ondition exists. Sixty-one or 84.7 
cent of the group state they 
have made a choice, 15.3 per cent 
tate they have not. However, but 
28 or 45.9 per cent of the 61 state 
the specific type of work they ex- 
pect to engage in, while 22 simply 
tate that they expect to work in 
‘Textile,” with no specific phase of 
work suggested This probably 
means that the men are taking 
textile with no objective in view 
save getting some type of work in 
that field when they complete the 
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be noted that 


Freshmen 


classes. Here :t is to 
61.4 per cent of the 
state they have made a vocational 
choice This percentag« 
ently increases from class to class 
until 68.4 per cent of the seniors 
state they have made a_ choice 
When one notices the percentages 
stating a f work 
selected, the 
greater. The 
specific work in 68.8 per cent of the 
cases where a general field is se 
lected. This percentage, however! 
is an exaggeration for 20 stated as 


consist- 


specific type 

1 
increase is still 
Freshmen state a 

















ourse. Absence of definite objec- the specific work such general 
TaBLE IJ. Vocationat Cuoices or 609 Nortn CaAroLINa STATE COLLEGE STUDEN1 
By CLASSES 
Freshman Sophomore Junior Senior 
No % No. % No /| No Ve 
Number stating have 
made a choice 132 61.4 114 66.6 76 67.8 76 68.4 
Number stating have 
not made a choice 83 38.6 57 | 33.3 36 32.2 35 31.6 
Number state the | 
General Field of the , Bee i | 73 62 61 
Vocational Choice 
Number state the 
Specific Work in 73 | 688 | 34 | 465 37 59.6 44 72 
Vocational Field | 





tives seems to be present here as 
well as in the other groups. 

Here then is an institution or- 
ganized on the basis of definite 
vocational curricula, which has a 
large percentage of the student 
body stating definitely that they do 
not know what they expect to do 
with their training when they get 
it. Of those who do state a voca- 
tional choice, a large percentage 
are uncertain of the general field 
in which they expect to use the 
training, while a larger group still 
have no idea of the specific type of 
work they wish to do. 

Table II shows the 
choices of the same 


vocational 


group by 





fields as Engineer, Textiie, etc. If 
one eliminated these, the percent- 
age would drop to 47.7 per cent who 
state a specific work in the general 
field. This percentage drops to 46.5 
per cent for Sophomores, then in- 
creases to 59.6 per cent for Juniors 
and 72.1 per cent for Seniors. Not 


only, therefore, is there a con 
sistent increase in the number who 
have made _ vocational choices, 


there is also a greater increase in 
those who know the specific work 
they wish to do. 

A study of the alumni,—In the fall 
of 1927 the study of the occupa- 
tional experiences of the 


group Oo! 
alumni was made They were 
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asked, “Did you have a vocational 
objective, that is, a specific line of 
work for which you wished to pre- 
pare when you entered State Col- 
lege?” Table III gives their an- 
swers. It is to be noted from the 
table that 82.1 per cent stated that 
they had a “specific line of work 
for which they wished to prepare.” 


This percentage is fairly consistent 
for the nine groups in the study, 
the range being from 70.4 per cent 
to 92.2 per cent 

Of the entire group of alumni 59 
or 17.9 per cent stated that they did 
not have a vocational objective 
when they entered the _ school. 
However, 27 or 45.7 per cent of this 
group made a choice of a vocation 
while in college. In other words, 
of the total 331 men in the study, 
90 per cent had a vocational ob- 
jective or chose cne while they were 
in college. 

This factual data, showing that 
from one-third to one-half of the 
men in college do not have a voca- 
tional objective, and showing that 
the percentage who have made a 
choice increases consistently from 
Freshmen to Seniors, and further 
supported by the fact that of 24.5 
per cent of all the graduates of this 
institution, 90 per cent had or 
selected a vocational objective while 
in college, seems to bear out the 
thesis that lack of vocational ob- 
jective is a contributing factor in 
the failure of a large number of 
men to complete their college 
career. Stress, therefore, should 
be laid upon vocational objectives 
for college men, not only as a means 
of preparing them for a specific 
life work, but also as a means of 
keeping them in college. 

Selective function of school_—There 
is an argument which may be pre- 


sented in opposition to the above 
thesis, namely to the effect that 
lege graduation and the posses 
of a vocational objective is an 
dication of intellectual superior 
and that those who fail to comp! 
the college course are simply sel 





laste III]. VocationaLt Osyectives A 
NorTH CAROLINA STATE COLLE 
GRADUATI 
( I ilun VO n Have V ocat 
Ura Fy mT (;roup (pte V 
No t 
A criculture 51 42 Q 
Agronomy 13 12 92 
Animal } 
Husbandry 28 25 R90 
Vocational 
Education 14 12 S 
| 
( mistry 24 17 7 
Civil 
Engineering 63 56 QQ 9 ) 


Electrical 








Engineering 55 44 80 | 
Mechanical 

Engineering 54 38 70.4 
Textile 28 25 89.3 
Total 330 27 82.1 

ed out because of inferiority. T! 
selective function of the school 
recognized, but may be met, 
seems, by suggesting that, if the 
students have made the grade bot! 
through elementary and _ higi 


school, although competition may 
be keener in college, probably ob- 
jectives play more significant roles | 
in motivating college work, 
that if the students were thus 
motivated, at least a_ significant 
part of the large per cent who dro} 
out could be assisted to complet 
their course of study. 
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WOMEN AND THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 
A HINT TO VOCATIONAL GUIDES 


[THOMAS 


omen 0? 


Ne ovement .— 
Notwithstanding the prominent 
Christian history, 


Mary, 


ce, in early 


d by such ymen as 
Martha, Susanna, Dorcas, Monica, 
Eusebia, Paula and Cecilia, one 


( oldest le 5 | ressions the 


wi 


-arned pt! 
I 


i tian munistry, has long re- 
tained an hostility to the service of 
men This hostility has con- 
ued in spite of the fact that some 
the more recent denominations, 


e Reformation, have 
the 


thodism in 


ing since th 
ywed much to power of women 
preachers. M« England 
was jointly indebted to the Countess 
f Huntingdon and to Whitefield; 
Wesleyan Methodism of England 
considered the result of 
the influence of Susanna Wesley; 
und Barbara Heck may be 
sidered the foundress of Methodism 
in the United States. The promise 
given by this early prominence of 
women in Methodism has not been 
fulfilled. Even in Wesley’s time it 
was clear that, while he recognized 
the power of women, he would 
have men achieve the public glory. 
Wesley objected to women holding 
religious services during his ab- 
sence and “suggested that, to avoid 
the scandal of having a sermon read 
in public by a woman, she should 
find some man to read it.” His in- 
terpretation was undoubtedly in ac- 


is been 


con- 


\From Woody, Thomas: A History of 
Women’s Education in the United States, 
soon to be published. 

‘Stevens, Abel: Women of Methodism, 
175 ff 

3Daniels, W. H History of Methodism, 
67 


W o« 

Penns , 

cor vith tl \ 

tertained t that ¢ 
Bowles ( ed in 

a iar f VU st? \ 

in 1890, that “the Metl | 
copal Ch ( ( Amet c 
li riy t i! c 

women.” Primitive Met ‘ 
and the so-called German Met! 
ists, or United Brethen ‘eo 
were mo r | stit ‘ P 
littl fluence It 

clared tl Petes 
churches tod woman ¢ 
leader would be almost as great 
curiosity | hi tine Bapt t vitt 


his raiment of camel’s hai 
Buckley, in the History of Methodist 
he ( 1896, recounted 


mm the 1L¢ 1 States, 
that “A woman had been presente 


tor license as a local preacher, but 


the presiding elder had decided 
to be unauthorized by the Disciplit 
and usages of the Church. An ay 


peal was taken to Bowman, presid 
ing at the North Indiana Con; 
who sustained and affirmed the de- 
cision An appeal was taken to the 
General Conference, which body d 

clared the ‘said decision to be co! 

rect and agreeable to the letter and 
spirit of the discipline.’ At the 
same conference was adopted the 
report of the committee on the 
state of the church adverse to the 
licensing and ordaining of women 
as ministers of the gospel.” 


Nnere 


4In Meyer, A. N. [Ed.] W oma) W orl 


in America, 210 

SIbid., 211. 

6/bid., 210 

7Buckley, James Monro MD. ct 541 
550 and 555 
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As for women’s education in early 
Methodist colleges, that was out of 
the question Cokesbury College, 
founded in 1787, specifically limited 
admission to sons of traveling min- 
isters, the sons of annual sub 
scribers, the sons of members of the 
Church, and orphans. Girls might 
have gotten in under the last head 
but apparently they did not.’ 

Women and the home—tIn seeking 
to find an explanation of this an- 
tagonism to women in the public 
work of the church we may find it, 
partially, in the emphasis laid by 
Reformation leaders on the home 
duties of women. Luther, speak- 
ing of the women whom he planned 
to release from the nunnery of 
Nimptsch, referred to “that sex in 
itself so weak, and united to ours 
by nature,” which “perishes by this 
cruel seclusion from ours.”? To his 
wife “Katy” he referred as one 
“gentle, kind, and obedient in all 
things, far beyond my hopes— 
thanks be to God. . "10 ~=Calvin, 
when ready to marry, asked friends 
to present candidates, hoping to 
find one that would be “economical, 
patient, and who is likely to inter- 
est herself about my health.”" This 
he appears to have found in Idelette 
de Bures, for whom, at her death, 
he had these words of praise: “I 
have never experienced from her 
any hindrance, even the smallest.” 
The expressions of these men are 
not lengthy but they show their 
general idea of the function of wo- 
men. Knox, in his First Blast of the 
Trumpet against the Monstrous Regi- 
ment of Women, 1558, unquestion- 
ably had in mind such as “that hor- 


8Bangs, Nathan: A Hist. of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, 1, 229-240. 

9Anderson, James: Ladies of the Reforma- 
tion, 51. 

10] bid., 66. 

li/bid., 266. 

12] bid., 271. 


rible monster Jesabel of England,” 
Mary; but if she motivated 
thinking, he carried his conclusi 
sufficiently far to include all 
womankind. He maintained, for 
example, “that woman, in_ her 
greatest perfection, was mad 
serve and obey man, not to rule 
and command him.” As Paul s 
“Man is not of the woman but 
woman of the man.” Accordins 
the doctrine of Paul it is “plai 
that frome all woman, be she n 
ried or unmarried, is all authoritie 
taken to execute any office, 
appertaineth to man. Yea plat 
is that all woman is commanded 
serve, to be in humilitie and su 
jection. ... I meane the same 
of the authoritie of all women.’ 
Woman as man’s helper —The 
of the wife as an obedient servant 
rather than an equal partner wa 
stressed in the marriage forms, 
the words: “Wilt thou obey him 
and serve him, love, honor, and 
keep him in sickness and in health? 
"4 On his part, the husband 
declared his willingness to “love,” 
“comfort,” “honor” and “keep” the 
wife “in sickness and in health.’ 
The opposition of one denomina 
tion has been similar to that of 
others. In New England, the tenets 
held by Anne Hutchinson were held, 
by a synod of 1637, to be erroneous 
and she was shortly thereafter ban- 
ished from Massachusetts. This 
action resulted from her insistence 
on her right to preach and that the 
“Holy Spirit dwells in every be- 
liever, and that the inward revela- 
tions of the spirit, the conscious 
judgment of the mind, are of para- 
mount authority.” Her exclusion 


3Knox, John: The First Blast of th 
Trumpet [Ed. by Edward Arber], 15 ff 
4As in the Book of Common Prayer 
proved by the convention of 1789, Phila 
1873, 235. 

SJbid., 234 
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from the ministry was not less rigid 


and immediate than it would have 
had she offered to become a 
priestess of the Catholic church 
The attitude of the German Luther- 
an Church is hardly more yielding 
Bowles,'® in 1890, decision 

the Missouri Conference held at 
Baltimore to the effect that “they 
must not teach at all in the pulpit 
nor in the congregation.” That the 
situation is still fundamentally the 
same is indicated by a recent letter!” 


peen 


cited a 


ym the president of Red Wing 
Seminary (Minnesota) to a pros- 
pective woman student, which 
stated: “The Lutheran Church in 


this country will not employ women 
as pastors (ordained clergymen).” 

Equal suffrage in the Church—tThe 
problem of woman’s utterance, and 


the seriousness with which argu- 
ments were advanced covering it, 
is well illustrated by the action of 


the Philadelphia Baptist Associa- 
tion in 1746. The question and an- 
swer need to be read in entirety to 
be appreciated: 

“3. Query: Whether women may 
rr ought to have their votes in the 
church in such matters as_ the 
church shall agree to be decided by 
votes? 

“Solution. As that in I Corinthians 
xiv: 34-35, and other parallel texts, 
are urged against their votes, as a 
rule, and ought, therefore, to be 
maturely considered 

“If, then, the silence enjoined on 
women be taken so absolute, as 
that they must keep entire silence 
in all respects whatever; yet not- 
withstanding, it is to be hoped that 
they may have as members of the 
body of the church, liberty to give 
a mute voice, by standing or lifting 
up of the hands, or the contrary, 
to signify assent or dissent to the 


16Op. cit., 212. 
Dated April 15, 1926. 


thing proposed, and so ; 
number on the one o1 
yf the question 
“Hence 
tion enjoined on all 


" ' 


the silence with subye 

women in the 
church of God, is such a silence as 
excludes all women 
from all degrees of teach ng, 
yoverning, dictating, 
the church of 
voice be taken as above said 
In 1890 Reverend Bowles wrote that 
no steps had 
the admission of women to its mu 
istry” with the exceptior f tl 
Free Will Baptists.’ 


msoever 
ruling, 
and iding in 


God; yet may 


} | ' ‘| linn 
peen taken eading to 


From an examination f the 
practice of religious den latior 
it appears that, though there wet 
some exceptions, it was founded, | 
general principle at least tk 
doctrine of St. Paul 

“Let your women keep silence i 
the churches: for it is not permitted 


unto them to speak; but they are 
commanded to be under obedience 
as also saith the law And if they 
will learn anything let them ask 


home: for it is a 
to speak in the | 
with great relu 


their husbands at 
shame for women 
church.’” Only 
tance, and due to other chang 
woman’s sphere, did 
Protestant churches begin slowly 
mod fy thei positions 

The Presbyterian Church, which 
long occupied a very conservative 


some Ol 


position with reference to the publi 
service of women, gave evidence of 
recognition of the changing times 


when, in 1889, it “decided by a vote 
of 93 to 24 that the ordination of 
“women as deacons is in harmony 
with the New Testament and con- 
stitution of the Apostolic church.”” 
In Congregational circles, too, signs 


18Phila. Baptist Association, Minutes, 1746 
53 

190 p. cét., 211. 

201 Corinthians xiv: 34-35. 

21Reported by Bowles: Op. cit., 211 
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of an awakening appeared in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury Reverend Louise S. Baker 
was ordained by the Orthodox Con- 
eregational Church of Nantucket, 
Massachusetts, in 1884 Che Hart 
ford Theological Seminary’ was 
opened to women in 1889, being the 
first in the United States;~ and a 


be award 


scholarship was given to 


ed only to women The Reverend 
ae “ 


Antoinette Brown Blackwell, first 

+1 ] ] ] ‘ ’ 
woman theological graduate of 
Oberlin College, was ordained by an 
Orthodox Congregational Church of 


South Butler and Savannah, New 
York, in 1853, but she stated in a 


lett ‘rr. to the editor of a oman s§ W rk 


in America, 1891, that “doubtless the 
Congregational body as a whole 
never would have ordained a wo 
man either then, thirty-seven years 
ago, nor yet today.’ 

The Free Will Baptist Confer- 
ence, in 1886, took the position that 
“Intelligent, godly women, who are 
so situated as to devote their time 
to the ministry, and desire to be 
ordained, should receive such in- 
dorsement and authority as ordina- 
tion involves, provided there are no 
objections to such _ indorsement 
other than the matter of sex.’” 

Women and the Society of Friends.— 
Among all che numerous Protestant 
bodies that were represented in the 
founding of the American Colonies, 
the Society of Friends was the most 
liberal in its attitude towards the 
ministry of women. Women’s 
meetings were organized to provide 
a channel for their free expression 
and action in 1660.45 A clear call 
to women to be active in the meet- 
ings was sounded in these words: 
“Encourage all the women that are 


4 


22Steiner, B. C.: Hist. Ed. in Conn., 294. 


23Bowles: Op. cit., 212. 
24] bid., 211. 
25Brailsford, M. R.: Quaker Women, 14 f. 


convinced, and minds virtue, ar 
loves the truth, and walks in it, tl 
they may come up into God’s ser 
vice, that they may be serviceal 
in their generation and in the Cr 
tion.’ Schools were established f 
girls and boys; women served 


1 


school committees ; and many ot! 


services of general significance 
the Society were performed 
them.” Fox’s first convert in Ii 


I 
Elizabeth Hoot 


vas a woman, 
Quaker women preachers appe 
at an early date, 1656, in the 
sons of Mary Fisher and Ar 
\ustin, to test the nature of 


freedom of the Colony of Mass 
chusetts and found it no better tl 
that of the land from whence tl 
came Their books and bagga 
were burned; they were imprison 
examined for witchcraft and bat 
ished for their heretical idea 
The Quakers had no paid minist1 
they did not require an educate 
one; but the ministry among t 


I 
ld f 


was, nevertheless, a field of lar 
service outside the sphere of « 
mestic duties. This opportunity to: 
a larger service was embraced | 
many women who became, not 
much theologians, as crusaders 
social reforms such as emancipa 
tion of slaves, woman suffrage, an 
temperance. The freedom wit! 
which Quaker women preached 
and more than that—the freedom 
with which they entered the publi 
platform in one reform and another 
had, undoubtedly, a liberalizing e! 
fect on woman’s position in the 
United States in the nineteenth 
century, and may have influenced 
other religious denominations 
26] bid., 15. 

27Woody, Thomas: Early Quaker Educa 
tion in Pennsylvania, 22, 54, 72-3 and 204 
f.; and Quaker Education in the Colon 
and State of New Jersey, 297. 

Ellis, George E.: The Puritan Age ana 
Rule, 434 ff. 
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somewhat to accord woman a more 
ctive part in their affairs.” 

Women and Theological Schools. 
fhe first woman to graduate from 
a theological school in the United 
States was Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell, who completed the three 
years’ course at Oberlin College in 
1851. The practice thus inaugu- 
rated by the infant college was not 
repeated, however, for many years. 
Reverend Olympia Brown Willis, 
who had already studied at Mount 
Holycke and Antioch, requested ad- 
nission to Meadville Unitarian 
Theological School, in 1859, and was 
refused. When her request was 
presented to St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity, in 1860, she was admitted, 
though there was no precedent, as 

student in its theological depart- 
ment, and subsequently ordained.” 
This action marked the attitude of 
the Universalists as most liberal. 
By 1890, a half hundred women had 
been ordained and all its schools and 
olleges, save one, were coeduca- 
tional“? 

The following figures show to 
some extent the situation with re- 
gard to women in_ theological 
schools. in 1871, 94 schools of 
theology reported 3,204 students— 
women not being listed separately.* 
Thirty years later, 154 schools re- 
ported 8,009 students, of whom only 
181 were women.* In 1921-22, only 
121 schools* of theology reporting, 
there were 8,430 students, of whom 





“Bowles: Op. cit., 207. 

a C. £., 1867-8, 387: Bowles: 
Woman's Work in America, 214 
32] bid. 

3R.C. E., 1881, CLX XXII. 
4/bid., 1909-10, II, 1018-19; and 1899-1900, 
II, 1967. 

SThe decrease in numbers is due to dropping 
out “institutions, such as Bible schools, 
which should not perhaps have been included 
in the list in the first place.” (Letter, Tune 
8, 1927, Commissioner of Education.) 


Op. cit., 


1,177 were women; and of 752 grad 
uates, 12 were women.” 

The changing attitude—The fore 
going pages have set forth facts re 
garding the attitude of schools and 
churches towards the preparation 
of women for, and entering into, 
the ministry. To what extent have 
changes been made in recent years? 
In 1926, a young lady, about to 
graduate from an eastern college 
for women, and desirous of asce! 
taining what were the best facilities 
open to her, as a preparation for the 
ministry, secured answers to certain 


pertinent questions from sixty, out 
of eighty-two to which requests 
were sent, theological schools of the 
United States. It is prol ib] sate 


to assume that the 27% not reply 
ing do not admit women 
plies were not very encouraging as 


a general rule; but there were some 
notable exceptions The significant 
contents of the letters’ are sum- 


marized here briefly, so far a they 


refer to the three topics: whether 
women would be admitted as stu 
dents; whether they would advise 
against, or whether the attitude of 
the church was opposed to the or 
dination of women as munisters 
and whether women should seek 
some other form of Christian set 
vice rather than the ministry, as 
suming they were qualified, for 
either or both, by ability and prep 
aration. Of the sixty replies, forty- 
two (70%) stated that women were 
admitted or would be admitted if 
they applied. Several stated they 
had admitted women only recently ; 
some that women were allowed to 
enter as “special students;” in a 
few, they could take any courses 
%Biennial Survey, 1920-22, II, 310 and 316. 
37Kindly loaned me by the applicant, Miss 
Lydia Kern, New Jersey College for We 
men, New Brunswick, New Jersey, and de 
posited in the Penniman Memorial Library 
of Education, University of Pennsylvania 


a ne 


es 
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wanted but could not be candidates 
for degrees; one or two had never 
had a woman applicant but would 
admit them; another would be will- 
ing to consider a woman as a candi- 
date for admission. Thirty-one of 
the forty-two institutions (about 
74%) admitting, or willing to admit 
women, stated explicitly that they 
granted, or would grant, the same 
degrees to women as to men—. é., 
the B. D., B. Th. or the B. S. T., or 
even the D. D. 

Forty-one of the sixty replies 
contained either (1) advice against 
going into the ministry or (2) a 
warning that churches, or “the 
church with which this seminary in 
connected,” do not want, or will 
not ordain women as _ ministers 
This discouraging advice and warn- 
ing came, in twenty-four, or 58.5% 
of the cases, from the schools ad- 
mitting women as students and for 
degrees. A few quotations are giv- 
en showing prevailing sentiment, 
as to the reality of which the sem- 
inary heads are in a fair position to 
judge. The position of the Presby- 
terian church is made clear in a 
great number of letters, one from 
the South stating: “The attitude 
of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church is opposed to women being 
ordained to the ministry. .... In 
my opinion it will be thirty years 
before a woman preacher could 
have much success in the Southern 
states.”*8 From another, located in 
the North, “The constitution of our 
church makes no provision for this 
[ordaining women] and for any 
Presbytery to ordain a woman to the 
ministry of our denomination would 
be considered irregular and would 
be disapproved.’*? A note of hope 
was stressed by a few, one of them 
writing: “I think the time will 


38Letter No. 23, April 16, 1926. 
9%Letter No. 33, April 19, 1926; also No. 18, 
April 15, 1926, states the same view. 


come when the Presbyterian churc} 
will ordain women as elders 
ministers, but the attempt to ordair 
them as elders has recently failed.” 
Very vigorous discouragement 
came from some Lutheran sch 
heads, with whom it was a persona 
conviction as well as the chur 
practice that women should not 
ter the ministry. One writ 
sae . it is contrary to the word 
God for a woman under ordina: 
circumstances to become a mi 
ister;’*! another, “only a few d 
nominations allow women pastor! 
and preachers; nearly all refus 
them on Biblical grounds; the miu 
istry is not for women; still 
other advises it is a “fact to 
faced” and assures that there is “1 
reflection of inferiority .... cast 
upon women in the candid state 
ment that nowhere in tl 
Lutheran church do congregation: 
call women as their pastors or 
trust to them the preaching of 
Word and the administration 
the Sacraments.”* Another head 


advised that “we never have had | 


any application from a woman f 
admission and... . with existing 





= 





sentiment in this part of the chur 
such ... . is not expected. 

know not what developments ther: 
may be in the church in the future 
but for the present the Luthera: 
church is not ready to entertain th 
question whether women should be 
called to the ministry.” 

The Southern Baptist Women. 
From a Southern Baptist school, the 
information comes that “We do not 
recognize women preachers. W< 
are very glad for the women to 
serve in any of the great phases of 
our Kingdom work, except the 


Letter No. 18, April 15, 1926. 
4l1Letter No. 5, April 12, 1926. 
42Letter No. 26, April 16, 1926. 
Letter No. 27, April 17, 1926. 
“Letter No. 30, April 15, 1926. 
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ministry. Practically all Southern 
Baptists interpret the word of God 
as against women entering the 
ministry ... .”.% 

Ordination of Women.—The heads 
of several schools merely advised 
that “when it comes to ordination 
to the ministry and to the filling of 
pastorates that is a matter for 
church judicatories to decide” or “it 
makes no difference to this institu- 
tion what service the women may 
render after graduation. This will 
depend on the will of the loca! 
church.” A Moravian says: “We 
have no ordained women.... | 
doubt whether the Moravian 
church as such is ready to admit 
women to the ministry.” 

Others stated that it might be 
done but that much prejudice and 
opposition must be overcome. The 
labor of overcoming such opposition 
would not leave much energy for 
work; “the only difficulty 
is the prejudice which exists 
in the majority of the churches.’ 
Again, “You would encounter im- 
mense publicity and immense op- 
position merely for the sake of try- 
ing to become a minister.’ ; 

A very few letters spoke very en- 
couragingly, looking on the ministry 
as a profession in which women 
might overcome the monsters of 
prejudice, even as they have done 
so largely in medicine and else- 
where. According to one, a person- 
al view, contrary to the usage of 
the church, “the day is not far dis- 
tant when all denominations will 
ordain women.” Another was 
“fully committed to the idea of 
ladies entering the ministry 
They are entering all other profes- 


good 


Letter No. 53, April 15, 1926. 

“Letters No. 17, April 16, 1926; and No. 
21, April 16, 1926. 

Letter No. 44, April 20, 1926. 

Letter No. 49, April 20, 1926. 

Letter No. 25, April 17, 1926. 

Letter No. 11, April 13, 1926. 


sions and avocations and 


good and why not in the Min 
istry.”>' A similar view was ex 
pressed by the dean of a promi 
theological seminary: “I see no1 
son why women should not b 
the same level as nan, not ¢ y 


with reference 


with reference to any profession or 
occupation.” Some of the most 
encouraging letters, as that just 
quoted, came from schools which 


being non-coeducational, had to re 
fuse admittance though the school 
officer was most favorably inclined 
to equality of treatment for women 

Another point is worthy of no 
Twenty-five (61%) of the forty-one 
institutions, advising specifically 
against the munistry, or warning 
that the attitude of churches would 
not be favorable to women as min 
isters, ynsideratio1 
of social service, educational work, 
education, 
assistants, 


suggested the « 


evangelist 


church 


religious 
work, pastors’ 


secretaries, deaconesses sister 


hoods, and the mission field as sub 
stitutes for the regular munistry 
Some said directly it was the will 
of God; others implied 


that women 
should thus serve, rather than as 


' 
‘ 


regular ministers. In many of the 


letters there is a dictatorial tone 


: : 
I arbitrary 


which suggests that the 
authority of men equals t 
not exceed, that of God When 
a young woman minister, although 
ordained, declares she would not 
take a pastorate, preferring to do 
social work, young people’s work, 
or what not, it is quite possible that 
the choice is dictated—not openly 
but just as effectively—by the pre 
vailing sentiment of the men min- 
isters as well as 
against the ministry of women.® 


congregations, 


SlLetter No. 35, April 22, 1926 
S2Letter No. 39, April 19, 1926 
53A case mentioned in The Evening Ledger 


(Philadelphia) Jan. 18, 1927 
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A DESCRIPTION OF THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM IN 
TULSA CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 


MERLE Prunty, Principal 


The need for guidance The as- 
sumption of specific responsibility 
for an adequate guidance program 
is the most fundamental challenge 
of the modern American high 
school. Within recent years stu- 
dents from every stratum of our 
complex society have continuously 
poured into the high schools at an 
amazingly increasing rate. At the 
same time, with almost reckless 
abandon, new subjects and fre- 
quently old subjects as well, under 
the guise of new names, have found 
recognition in the elaborate cur- 
riculums of our high schools. Be- 
wildering elective opportunities 
with relatively few core require- 
ments, if any, have displaced strati- 
fied courses of study and the trad 
itional and specific academic gradu- 
ation requirements. In many of 
our large high schools the consump- 
tion of all the subject offerings 
would require more than the nor- 
mal expectancy of student life. 

How can the immature high 
school student hope to choose either 
wisely or profitably from among 
the varied and complex offerings? 
How can he orient himself without 
waste and confusion to the intri- 
cate procedures of current high 
school administrative practices? 
The answer is to be had in a sane, 
systematic, comprehensive, and 
functioning program of guidance 
which shall recognize the individual 
student of the school as the unit 
both in instruction and administra- 
tion. The ultimate test for the re- 
lief of maladjusted students in any 
scheme of guidance must be the ex- 
tent to which it filters down 
through the various administrative 


agencies of the school and functions 
in the experiences of the individua 
student. The first responsibility 

the school is to learn with precision 
all it can about the social back 
ground, interests, abilities, weak 


+ 


nesses, and attitudes of its stu 
dents, and in the light of its find 
ings to apply appropriate educa 
tional treatment and to observ 
carefully and record systematicall 
both for current students 

graduates the successes or f 
accompanying the prescriptions. 

In this discussion I am using th 
term “guidance” in its broad sens¢ 
including its educational, vocatior 
al, social, and spiritual aims, and 
as it functions with three genera 
groups of students: First, those 
who will be obliged to leave scho« 
before graduation; second, thoss 
who will not continue their school 
ing beyond the senior high school 
and, third, those who are looking 
forward to entering some institu 
tion of higher learning. 

The scope of guidance. The ol 
jective of our guidance program is 
to conform school procedure with 
the cardinal objectives of a modern 
high school to the end that all stu 
dents may receive experiences 
which shall equip them for desir- 
able citizenship, both now in the 
school and in the responsible op 
portunities for service which lie out 
ahead of them on new levels of life. 

Training for such citizenship as- 
signs to Tulsa High School the 
responsibility of giving to all stu 
dents a physical program which 
shall develop their own bodies in 
accordance with individual needs 
and such health knowledge and 
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guidance as will cause all students 
to acquire desirable health habits. 
An adequate guidance program also 
demands the impartation of infor- 
mation concerning the opportuni- 
ties for service through vocations, 
and the responsibilities attaching 
to skillful training for and success- 
ful performance in the choice and 
pursuit of such vocation It de- 
mands training in special accom- 
plishments and appreciations which 
will lead to elevating use of the 
ever increasing amounts of leisure 

me at the disposal of present-day 
society. It demands knowledge, 

leals, and training for intelligent 
cooperation and sympathetic par- 
ticipation in the sustaining, abiding 
values of home life. It demands 
knowledge of beneficial social pro 

edures and opportunities to grow 
with spiritually minded teachers 
the attainment of exemplary chat 
acter. Lastly, the program de- 
mands recognition of individual dif 
ferences as to inheritance, environ 
ment, physical and mental abilties, 
and the most probable future pur- 
suits of the children committed to 
our directive care. 

How guidance is organised. The 
guidance policy of Tulsa High 
School includes a carefully organ- 
ized and directed home room sys- 
tem, the curricularizing of “extra- 
curricular” activities, the introduc- 
tion of combination courses, the 
reorganization of traditional sub- 
jects of study and methods of in- 
struction, and the amending of 
graduation requirements to admit 
of a work, study, and play program 
for all students. This new adminis- 
trative policy was launched primar- 
ily that the school might assume, 
as effectively as possible, its re- 
sponsibility for a functioning guid- 
ance program. The school day to 
provide for the guidance program 
consists of a thirty-minute home 


7) 


room period, a thirty 


\ 
period and six clock-hour recitation 


minute lunch 
periods 

In the succeeding para 
shall describe the contribution t 
student guidance which is being 


made by: first, the home rooms 


second, the combinatior Irse 
third, the curricularized “extracut 
icular” activities; fourth, tl ré 
organized subject « é 
traditional subjects of th irrict 
lums; fifth, new method f clas 
room instruction; sixtl imended 
graduation requirement 

Guidance through home » 
high school student bod 
year assign to x hete 
geneous unstratific } eort 
gated home rooms of fifty student 
each of which s¢ tee: 

eshmen | e¢ Tt ! ( 
seventeen Ito ul Ss 

senio! In view of the fact 

that students are grouped hon 


sel, ’ } - « an _ ] 
gyeneously in their academic classes 


and segregated in much of thei 
work, we feel the home _ roon 
should be a cross section f each 
class. A personnel class direct 


with two assistant class directors, 
each of the tour 
groups of home rooms, and the 

with their original groups of home 
room teachers, go through the 
four-year period with the same 
student group in so far as this is 
administratively economical and 
possible. Class directors are trained 
administrators and counselors 
Home room teachers’ meetinys are 
devoted to a study of guidance 
problems. Home room _ teacher 


Is assigned t 


and assistant class directors carry 
a full teaching load of five periods 
Class directors teach three classe 


massed in the middle of the day, 
but with a single preparation Phe 
patronesses of each home room 

organized with their patron of 
ficers. lhe patron presidents of 
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each home room form the pat- 
ronesses council both for a given 
class and the school, and serve as a 
unique and ready means for home 
contacts and for discussing home 
room, class, and school policies 
The home room is not only the 
guidance unit of the school, but an 
instructional unit as well 

Common elements in the home room 

programs. The home room program 
not only provides a rich opportun- 
ity for directing approximate school 
procedure and guiding individual 
students, but offers as well a unique 
opportunity for guidance instruc- 
tion and practices in the acquire- 
ment of desirable citizenship atti- 
tudes The instructional elements 
and experiences common to all 
home rooms are 

(1) Applied appropriate 
mentary procedure ; 

(2) Study and practice of the 
principles of thrift through 
the maintenance of savings 
accounts in the high school 
bank ; 

(3) Discussions of desirable stu- 
dent citizenship qualities and 
the formulation of sugges- 
tions affecting student poli- 
cies both within the school 
and in the community ; 


(4) Weekly 7 


parlia- 


reports from the 
house of home room repre- 
sentatives ; 

{O) Support by subscription, pur- 
chase of tickets, and the 
making of contributions to 
the various home room, class, 
and school or community 
activities ; 

(6) Sympathetic personal coun- 
seling, directive conferences 
with parents and students, 
and educational guidance. 


Advance registration details 
emerging from the work of 
the counseling organization 
head up in home rooms, so 


that we are able to run a fu 
day of school the opening 
day of each new semester ; 

(7) Election of home room of 
ficers and school officers, in 
cluding the discussion an 
evaluation of desirable of 
ficer traits, the selection of 
nominating delegates, a1 
balloting on nominees in t 
final election: 

(8) Promotion of 
league through a penny 
week contribution and stud, 
of the school’s art coll 
and exhibits; 

(9) Daily reports from the fe 
lowship committee regardin 
students absent from scho 
on account of personal illne 
or for other reasons; 

(10) Study of Hutchins’ Ideals of 
the Good American, Collier’ 
Moral Code for Youth, lear 
ing of the American’s Creed 
Preamble to the Constitu 
tion, national anthems 
pledge of allegiance to th 
flag, and study of flag eti 
quette ; 

(11) Learning and practicing thx 
school’s creed, student’s 
prayer, school songs, schoo! 
yells, and an interpretatior 
of the school seal and the 
coat of arms; 

(12) The preparation of individual 
home room programs fot 
class assemblies; and 

(13) Meetings with the patro 
nesses of each home room. 

The following letter from th 

principal is sent to parents of new 
students each year: 


school art 


ecti 


A LETTER TO PARENTS OF Tutsa’s HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS CONCERNING PURPOSE- 
FUL CHOICE OF SUBJECTS OF STUDY 


In ever increasing numbers, boys and 
girls from the elementary schools, the 
country over, are pouring into the high 
schools for additional education. High 
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school graduates promise to be more com 
mon among the men and women of tomor- 
row than grade school graduates are in 

adult population of today In recent 


vears the ’ American 
igh schools have been greatly enriched by 
he addition of many subjects intended to 


courses Or study in 


‘ + 


rive specific training tor the 


f assumption of 
jefinite life responsibilities immediately fol 


wing graduation 


my opinion the most fruitful oppor- 
ty of Tulsa High .School in codpera- 
with the parents of its students is so to 
le its students in choice of subjects of 


ly that they will be specifically equipped 


following graduation to do well a work 
hich they enjoy, which society wants done, 
and for which society as a consequence will 
reward them liberaily More than half of 
he graduates of Tulsa High School each 


ear enter immediately some life pursuit; 
remainder enter college. Excellent op- 
tunities for trained people in life pur- 


1its are many and varied For some 


types of special and skillful service to so 
ciety a college training is required, while 

r many other types of work it is not in 
the least necessary It is common know- 


that most of the 
tions and 


edge “white collar” posi- 
professions are today already 
well overcrowded. As I see it, the most 
mportant problem in the educational train- 
ing of our boys and girls is to urge and 
guide their decision upon a life work, and 


then to direct effectively their training 
toward their chosen goal 

Much loss of time, energy, and income 
is the result of aimless effort in high 
school. Students who do not plan to go to 


college should certainly elect from the high 
school offerings for graduation require- 
ments those subjects which equip them for 
a specific life pursuit. Students who go 
immediately following graduation into a 
life pursuit, and who have taken a college 
entrance course, cannot hope to compete 
on equal terms with graduates who are 
specifically trained for their work. Abun- 
dant opportunities in Tulsa and its vicinity 
await the graduates of Tulsa High School 
in oil fields, refineries, offices, banks, stores, 
factories, shops, hospitals, homes, and on 
farms, and courses are offered in Tulsa 
High School in oil field mapping, shopwork, 


machine drawing, surveying, architecture, 
electrical appliances, auto mechanics, car- 
pentry, cabinet making, commercial art, 


banking, bookkeeping, office appliances, fil- 
ing, stenography, typewriting, salesman- 
ship, printing, press work, linotyping, mill- 
inery, dressmaking, interior decoration, 
dietetics, agriculture, geology, physics, 
chemistry, journalism, and music, all of 


which equip st ident to succee j we 
ly and weil in these fit IS unin 
hnishing the special cours« 

Students going t college al 
only a limit ed ar t " 
mentioned special courses In the main the 
COLCERC eC! il il c 
Engl mathemati reig Age 
science, and hist \ vw colle adi 
siudcel eit atic 
oreign languagt In the ma howeve! 
the m m enti 
middle é rl west é 
two years " l ea 
( roreigti i ig tw 
tw year SC ic \ 

Enelis College ‘ 

however Val great The n 8 

trance re reme! rT t « 
versitic ire ur year I re 
years ¢ Latin « (ree 

Spanish, Frencl r German; three years 
mathematics two years 

two years of ence Stude 1 pa s 
should decide on the llege at eX 
and then elect the higl S¢ 3 jects 
which absolutely meet that ore el 
trance requirements 

This letter is addressed to hig chool 
patrons of Tulsa with the sincere pe a 


urge that thoughtful consideration be giver 


to such a choice of subjects as will certain 
ly equip our boys and girls for the oppor 
tunities that lie out just ahead of them on 
new levels of life, either in an immediate 


Within 


mak- 


life pursuit or in a college course 
the next few weeks will be 
ing their choice of subjects f« 


nder 
students 


r next years 


study. For those who are in the earlier 
years of the high school, a course for the 
remainder of the high school work should 
be fully planned now, not only for next 
year but for each of the succeeding high 


school years The home room teachers, 
class directors, department directors 
and principal, either individually or colle 
tively, wil! be glad to counsel carefully with 


deans, 


patrons and students together in laying out 
purposeful courses from among the varied 
offerings. 

I most cordially invite your helpful co 
operation in guiding our boys and girls 
a choice of subjects which will contribute 
directly to a definite life plan 


Core of the 


ontent 


core of the 


gram, The 

orientation home room program 
First, a systematic study of the 154 
page high school manu of ad 
ministration; and second, a study 
of appropriate manners for boys 
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and girls in their various school 
contacts. 

(he sophomore core activity 1s 
a survey and study of the various 
vocations open to trained men and 
women in Tulsa; second, a study 
of manners in the home relation 


s 


of boys and girls; third, personal 
fheiency analysis in study and 


e 
habits of behavior in the school, in 
the home, in church and in neigh- 
borhood relations; and fourth, a 
consideration of personal traits 
making for success in their tempor- 
arily chosen vocation, as derived 
from personal interviews with com 
munity leaders in those vocations 

Che juni home room groups 
study, first, the worlds great con 
structive inventions and discoveries 
which have freed man from ardu 
ous labor and discomforts, which 
have liberated his mind for cor 
structive work, and which have 
contributed to his success and hap- 
piness. Second, they study appro- 
priate dress and behavior for social 
functions 

The senior home rooms study, 
first, the makers of the world’s 
great ideals in the various channels 
of our complex society ; and second, 
the ethics of business and profes- 
sional life and appropriate personal 
behavior in business and profes- 
sional relations. 

(ruidance through combination courses. 
Twenty specially trained teachers 
are assigned to the teaching of the 
daily required combination courses 
in the freshman, sophomore, and 
junior years. 

The assignment of these teachers 
by departments is as follows: five 
men for boys’ hygiene and physical 
education, five women for girls’ 
hygiene and physical education, 
two men for boys’ music, two wo- 
men for girls’ music, two men for 
boys’ expression, two women for 
girls’ expression, and one woman 


each to boys’ and girls’ homecraft 
Physical education and hygier 
are required, three days a week t! 
first semester and two days a wee 
the second semester, of each 
dent in his freshman, sophomor 


and junior years In combinat! 
with physical education nd 
giene, freshman students ar 


signed choral music, music appr 
g ub, band, orchest: 
or out-of-school music: 


ation, gle 


mores are assignee ad expressio1 
juniors, homecrafts. 

On the basis either of phys 
examinations 01 the student 


choice, students are assigned eit! 


to outdoor games, ‘gym’ and ‘gy1 
games, swimming and water gat 
boxing, wrestling, or the individ 
and corrective work. During tl 
physical training course all student 
are given work in all types of pl 
ical education, including one 
of swimming, except in the cas¢ 
the physically unfit or defectiv 
who are assigned continuou 
either to complete rest, nutrit1 
outdoor work, or individual 
corrective classes. Except in 
dividual ‘gym,’ and special clas 
students are homogeneously grou 
ed on the basis of age, height 
and weight. In each year all stu 
dents have eighteen hygiene les 
sons involving physiology, anatomy 
~ origin of life, and health instru 
tion, accompanied by individual 
score sheets for recording the ol 
servance of health instruction and 
the establishment of health habits 
In both sophomore boys’ and 
girls’ segregated, required expres 
sion combination courses, the con- 
tent includes training intended t 
develop voice quality and a grace 
ful, properly controlled posture 
speaking. The medium of instru: 
tion is the study and practice 0! 
different types of public address 
Plays and noteworthy  standar 
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und classic literary and dramatic 
selections tn both prose and poetry 
ire practiced by all students 

[he junior boys’ required com- 
bination course in homecrafts in 
ludes: appropriate selection and 


reparation of foods; names, costs, 


and wearing qualities of the differ- 


nt materials used in boys’ and 
men’s clothing; care of clothing 
line, color, and harmony expressing 
good taste in boys’ apparel for dif- 
rent occasions, concretely illus- 
ted; care in personal appear- 
e: duties of host: selection of 


ids, nutrition, serving of meals; 

yme planning ; homemaking ; home 
ecoration; home furnishing; land 
ing; home, civic, and commer 

11 architecture; family incomes 


1 family budgets; insurance, 


taxes, thrift; and worthy use of le!- 


The junior girls’ required com- 
bination course in homecrafts 1in- 
cludes thirty lessons in home nurs- 
ing, first aid, care and feeding of 
children and the family; thirty 
lessons in homemaking, home plan- 
ning, home decoration, and home 
furnishings; and thirty lessons in 
home management and home pro- 
motion as a fundamental social in- 
stitution. 

Guidance through extra-curricular 
activities. All extra-curricular ac- 
tivities which of necessity require 
systematic and effective instruc- 
tion in order to insure successful 
promotion are scheduled with spe- 
cially trained teachers in the regular 
class periods whenever twenty or 
more students enroll for the work. 
All such extracurricular classes are 
organized, have a complete corps 
of officers, and meet for the most 
part daily as a class club organiza- 
tion. Membership, however, in all 
such class organizations is attained 
either upon faculty approval or, 
more generally, upon faculty rec- 


ommendatior Students neither 


elect not! ipprove student 


Phe cit ctivities chedul 
withit h \ us de nenta 
scl lule l ( nt nd ex 
mural <¢ etitive at | 
Ics. ) I re 4 or 
ournalis higt 
school 1 ’ 1 
vertising 1 
tras, boys 1 


vanced mixed 
sembly, and pips: 
during lunch hour 


Guidance th 
riculums The ultimate test 
school is what happet 
girls when they and teache ( 
on the firing line of school act 
ties Three factors determine the 
Success of such ictivitie | 
the teacher; second, the equipment 
for imparting  instructior ind 
third, the morale of the school 
What shall be the basi for the 
choice of instructional material? 


Teachers are always confronted 
with more material than they cat 
use in the allotted time. Which 
relatively of most value: 
guiding principle in Tulsa High 
School in the selection of subject 
matter has been to choose such ma 
terial as has basic life value and to 
use such material in the interpre 
tation and appreciation of social 
situations where apt knowledge 
can be applied. 

Guidance through methods of im 


struction. The clock-hour period is 


not divided into study and recita- 
tion, but is used in its entirety at 
least three days a week for uninter 
rupted pursuit by the students of 
the carefully printed outlines and 
syllabi placed in their hands for 
guidance in the attack of assigned 
work. Each class room with its 
homogeneously grouped students 1s 
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equipped with suitable materials of 
instruction including maps, charts, 
visual equipment, books, apparatus, 
etc., that make of it a working 
laboratory. Teachers, out of re- 
spect for the values of student in- 
itiative, self-growth, and individual 
differences, stand aside and do 
nothing which students can do for 
themselves. The natural method 
requires that we shall reach each 
student at the level of his needs, 
and let him grow 

Guidance through amended gradua 
tion requirements. The curriculums 
of Tulsa High School carry one 
hundred and two units of work. 
The core requirements for all stu- 
dents are: 

Three years of diversified Eng- 
lish; two years of social science, in- 
cluding occupations, community 
life, and American and modern 
history; two years of science, one 
year of which shall be biological 
and the other physical; one year of 
manual arts, art, or home econ- 
omics; four years of home room 
and three years of combination 
courses. In order to insure sane 


continuity of work, to prevent frag 
mentary courses, and to allow s 
lection of work in line with the ex 
pressed interests of students, tw 
majors of three years each are re 
quired in two departments, and tw 
minor sequences of two years e: 
are required in two other depart 
ments. Eighteen units are requir: 
for graduation. All subjects carried 
for one hour daily throughout 
given year receive one unit of gra 
uation value 

Conclusion \n adequate an 
functioning guidance program cost 
money, but so does neglected gui 
ance, in the wasted time and energy 
of disappointed students and pat 


rons. American high schools have 
been supported with a public zea! 
and devotion that is_ inspiring 


Should we not, then, take every 
telligent and economical step poss 
ible in the conservation of humar 
energy, that we may turn back t 
society boys and girls who are 
equipped to assume effectively and 
joyously the responsible opportun- 
ties for dynamic American citizen 
ship? 


ARE OCCUPATIONAL STUDIES AND INVESTIGA- 
TIONS PROVING THEIR WORTH? 


WINIFRED M. HAusAM 


Director, Bureau of Vocational Service, Los Angeles 


Maps have a fascination for me, 
particularly old maps. My prog- 
ress through the San Francisco 
Exposition in 1915 was much de- 
layed by one special collection of 
old books and ancient maps. My 
deep interest unlocked the heart of 
the curator, also his safe, in 








which were stored fragile treasures 
that scarcely dared be handled lest 
we hasten the process of their turn- 
ing to dust. In these rare old maps, 
hundreds and hundreds of years 


old, one lived again in a world that 
was mostly ocean — Europe a tiny 
tableland from which one could so 
easily fall off into an uncharted 
deep and be devoured by terrifying 
monsters. Coming on down 
through the years the maps slow] 
added a wavering jagged line her« 
and there, indicating adventurous 
explorations and new discoveries 
Sometimes imagination completed 
a continent, and then later maps 
had to correct erroneous guesses 
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Not imagination but careful pain- 


' 
taking 


bring to us the technically ac- 
urate maps that make us familiar 
vith all our world today 
So guidance in its early days, 
much like Columbus, sailed un- 
harted seas. With the great in- 


exploration was necessary 


lustrial revolution whole new con- 
inents came into being of which 
we knew very little. Small wonder 
that folks stumbled blindly along 
> occupational paths —some finding 
heir places after exhaustive search- 
of by-paths others never 
reaching their goal, but spending 
their whole lives unhappily in work 
for which they were not fitted and 
which they were not interested 
Are occupational studies proving 
tnew worth Maybe the 
s another question—what would 
we do without them? We turn to 
them for aid in educational as well 
} as vocational guidance. They are as 


answel! 


necessary for the one as the other 
YW cannot give vocational guid- 
ce without knowing about occu- 
pations. We cannot give educa- 
mal guidance without knowing 
hat courses are required to give 


training necessary for occupa- 


Someone has said that we get 
wise by asking questions Asking 
..” 5 ‘ s 

[ uestions in this instance has helped 
us to define the original question 
more clearly and will give us, | hope, 
a new impetus toward finding the 
While it has been impos- 
sible to make a thorough study, the 


inswer,. 


question was extended to leaders in 
the vocational guidance field in six 
f the largest cities representing 
the Eastern, Middle Western, 


Southern, and Pacific Coast sections 
of the country. These replies have 
agreed on all major points and have 
helped to make this a practical 
study of actual conditions rather 
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than a merely theoretical 


$10n 

lwo types of Sttdies All are 
agreed that there are two types ot 
occupational studies—the long 
and more technical one for the us¢ 
of counselors themselves, which can 
also be used for college students 


and the shorter and simpler one 
which are prepared for the use of 


high school and junior high school 
pupils 

There needs to be differen not 
so much in content as in form lo 


appeal to more youthful minds 
studies must be written in language 


that boys and girls can comprehend, 


and the value of good illustrations 
must not be overlooked 

All occupational studies have cet 
tain fundamental requirements on 
which counselors are agreed. They 
must not be like someone's descrip 
tion of a modern girl mostly 
vogue outside and vague inside 
Perhaps some of the studies uld 


safely add a little more vogue out 


side, but vagueness is the one thing 
we may not have insid Studies 
must be accurate they must be 
complete —and they must be kept 


constantly up-to-date Accuracy 
and completeness can be assured by 
a well-trained research worker and 
sufficient funds. Up-to-dateness 
can only be won by that same vigil 
ance which is the price of safety 
And this is occupational safety 

for what greater danger have we 


than misinformation? It is highly 
desirable too that both types of 
studies be interesting—a condition 


not always attained 

In these two groups of studies we 
have a wide and widening range of 
material. There are such very ana 
lytical studies as those made by Dr 
Charters, one in the field of secre 
tarial work, another in pharmacy 
and the third now in process of 
completion in library work. These 
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are avowedly made to help in the 
preparation of curricula to out 
line carefully and exactly the train- 
ing required for these occupations. 

Then there are the technical 
studies of their own fields by cer- 
tain professional groups, such as the 
“Comprehensive Study of the Ob 
jects and Methods of Engineering 
I:ducation,” prepared by the Society 
for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education, and the study now being 
made by the American Medical As 
sociation, and the one recently con 
pleted by the American Library As 
ociation 


V ¢ 1 


Perhaps it is because women’s ot 
pational range has been so re 
cently extended that their guidance 


material is so much more plentitul 


It varies widely from studies of wi 

men in industry made by the Wo 
men’s Bureau of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor to such professional 
studies as those of “Women in 


Chemistry” and “Women Statist 
,; 


cians” made by the Bureau of Vo 


cational Information lhe Institute 
for the Coordination of Women’s 
Interests at Smith College is con- 


cerned with continuing occupations 
for women. The Director of the In- 
stitute states in her foreword that 
“The hope, and the expectation, of 
family life is the one important 
variable in the woman’s preparation 
for a profession.” And they have 
preferred to make the recognition 
of that variable the defining factor 
in their studies, the latest of which 
is “Free-lance Writing as an Oc- 
cupation for Women.” 

Industrial studies. Then there are 
the occupational studies made by 
industry itself. The laundry trades 
of New York City have made such 
a study; of a somewhat different 
type is that made by the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co., of 
the occcupational opportunities 
within its own organization 


A type of study of which ther 


are still few, but which offer: 
splendid example for imitation 
that very fine one recently « 
pleted by the city of Fresno, | 
fornia. It is the result of the 
operative effort of the city 
Fresno, the University of (¢ 
fornia, through its division 
cational Education, and the ‘| 


fornia State Board of Educat 
For the locality which it ser 
this study certainly removes 
possibility of criticism on the 
of occupational vagueness. It 
clear, definite and accurate i1 


tion about occupational opp 


ties in Fresno and the training 
quired for them. Moreover: 
planned that this foundation 
shall be kept up-to-date 


ing occupational conditi 
quent surveys 
hese various types 


' 
] 


all useful to counselors and 


; = a Se 1] 
them are helpful to college 
dents as well. Similar in acct 


of information but differing 
form and presentation are tl 
cupational studies made 
younger pupils. Not only 
the methods of counseling 
in elementary grades, in junior 
schools, in high schools at 
college, but the types of studi 
well. Chicago, Cincinnati, New ‘ 
leans, Philadelphia, Detroit and } 
waukee are among the cities 
lead in their occupational 

for juniors. 


Visual studies of occupations 


far we have mentioned only writ 


ten material. Stereographs, s| 
steropticon talks, and occupat 
exhibits have been successfully 
to supplement printed mate! 
Promising results are also | 
for from occupational movies. \ 
are still finding our way in the 
newer occupational studies, but 
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ioneers are painstakingly charting 

ie safest and surest course 

Even though so new a field, the 
ss of information resulting from 


ecupational studies and investiga 
tions 1s so large and is accumulating 
rapidly that the subject of a 


necessary ¢ learance center has been 
a subject for discussion at vocation- 
al guidance conferences for the past 
veral years. We have not men- 

| 


] ] r 64} . ] ~+ esal 
tioned all Of the good matefial nor 


With such a wealth of material 


ve might feel that we could well 


ver the question: “Are Occupa- 
nal Studies and Investigations 
Proving Their Worth?” But is 


‘ 2 


1 - 24 . er + ‘ 
wealth the correct word to us¢ 
We have a large amount of materi 

but of how much value? Che 

uunselor at one large university 

s he can 1 ext t the 

| | 
stu e nici ¢ r m 

in Eastern res« yureau and 

| } 

he is at a lo r material to 

nto the hands his student 

ven admitting, from a viewpoint 


hat takes in the whole field rather 
merely the college section, that 
there is much of value, yet I think 
we will agree that there is much 
that can be discarded without loss 
as well as much that has been out- 
erown 
Let us realize, however, that all 
this effort of making occupational 
tudies and investigations has not 
been without significance or value. 
I think we may admit that this in- 
creasing deluge of occupational in- 
formation indicates both interest 
and need where there was formerly 
neither the desire for one nor con- 
sciousness of the other. It is well, 
too, that in any new movement 
there should be much experimenta 
tation. We still find our way by the 
trial and error method. From a 
study and comparison of these 
many kinds and qualities of studies 
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‘ i nd a best w WW 
h ( t wanted standard I 

yme too soon But we have 
reached the time when the need 
some sort of central clearing 

ce is ( r mpet We 
eed to sift cl s¢ ey 
We equire the elt i ec 
experts ive ating 


tion, 11 Sup] 
Das¢ IO ul 
national in s« 


that occupational studies and in- 


provement will be even 


with the establishment 


) S¢ \ é o ‘ 
vorth I itl S 
nanswered é 
ire t Sa lé ( 
4 ( OWN ti ? | 
en I the ( ( 
measuring e value of 
al studies and investigations ve 


have not as yet determined a tech 
ae 


nique Of measuring result 


So tar as can be discovered n 
one has yet evolved i ter hn u LorT 
measuring results On of the 


leaders in vocational guidance say 


~ 
? 


the worth of occupational studi 
cannot be proven any more than the 
value of teaching mathemati 
history can prove \ é 
says that since we lack standards 
measurement it is permis e to 
cept opimion in evaluating re 

If we may accept opinion, then th 


value of occupational stu 


to be prover One type 
110o , sl4 } +} : | 
juages resuits ‘ { vide 
mand tor occupational st 
letter tate ~ Anothe 


which we may deter 
of occupational 
determining the d 
studies We find here 


has been a wi 
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occupational information.” And an- 
other says: “One evidence that the 
studies are of value is the number 
of requests which are constantly 
coming to us for these studies.” 

Che other type of opinion is based 
upon actual experience in counsel- 
ing and the practical use of occupa- 
tional information. One counselor 
writes: “I find occupational infor- 
mation absolutely essential in three 
phases of my work, — in education- 
al guidance, vocational guidance 
and placement.” Another, basing 
her opinion on a recent experiment 
in the schools of her city, says, “I 
believe, therefore, that occupational 
studies and investigations are prov- 
ing their worth where there is a 
definite class in Occupations taught 
by a person essentially interested in 
that subject.” 

These latter opinions based upon 
actual counseling experience pro- 
vide, indirectly, additional informa 
tion of much value. They show 
clearly the need for trained counsel- 
ors. The best of occupational stud- 
ies are of little worth or quite val- 
ueless in the hands of untrained 
persons. We do not expect anyone 
without legal training to interpret 
Blackstone nor do we intrust a sick 
child to anyone but a trained physi- 
cian. Occupational facts cannot be 
intelligently interpreted by un- 
trained persons any more than legal 
or medical facts can. The trained 
counselor will know that occupa- 
tional information is to be used to 
advise and to guide, not to drive nor 
to bind. There must always be 
freedom of occupational choice. 
Younger groups will need closer 
supervision and follow-up work 
than college students, but all guid- 
ance must avoid the dictatorial at- 
titude. The individual must never 
be lost sight of. 

Two methods of measuring results. 
It is this same individual who must 


help us evaluate our occupatior 

studies How will these you 
people — the ones for whom all tl 

effort is being put forth — measur 
results? It seems to me there 


be two results which will ultimat 





measure the worth of occupati 
studies for them, both of wl 
might well help to direct us in ma 
ing the studies, and in using then 
in actual counseling practice 
VOne is the helpfulness of 
study to the boy or girl, to 


’ 


young man or woman, in findi 
nearly as economic conditions 
mit, that occupation which will 
vide most adequately for self 
pression Mental hygiene 

ing the solution of many vi 
social problems, such as insar 
crime, delinquency and others 1 
cupational adjustment. If occu 
tional studies can serve as gu 
posts to the tasks that keep us we 
and give us happiness in the d 
because they provide outlet 
abilities, then they are indeed pr 
ing their worth 

vihe second result for which 
occupational studies must striv 
to provide understanding of 
other person’s job. It is a valu 
think we sometimes minimize 
measuring the results of our 
pational _ studies. Why _ shi 
Johnny Jones know anything ab 
printers if he intends to b 
lawyer? One of the underly 
causes of our much discussed sox 
and economic unrest is that 
know too little about the other pet 
son’s job. If the coming citiz 
of our country can know 
about each other’s jobs, which a! 
rather pivotal after all in determin 
ing the other conditions of living 
such understanding will contribut 
toward a peaceful solution of prol 


t 


lems that now cause strife and 


strikes. 
From this very limited study, tw 
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practical needs emerge. One is the 
need and value of a much 
mplete and careful study of this 
suestion. We have reached the 
joint in guidance where we need to 
stop and evaluate our work, to mea- 
results, to discard that which 
has been proved worthless, to re- 
tain the good and make it better 
| would that we might be re- 
uctant to profit by each other’s 
mistakes. Out of this mass of ex- 
perimentation, through conferences 
local and national, through cooper 
ation between education and indus- 
try, we must accomplish this sifting 
process and preserve for all of us 
that which is of proven worth 
f Tor 


result of 


more 


4 


sure 


less 


learing house cupational 
The 
study is to emphasize the already 
recognized need clearing 
house for our occupational studies 
lhe Occupational Research Section 

the National Vocational Guidance 
\ssociation has long been aware of 
his need and is earnestly trying to 
work out a plan for meeting it. 
rt Research Federa- 


second this 


for a 


he Personnel 
tion at its annual meeting in New 
York last winter appointed a com- 
mittee to work toward the same 
end. All technical and professional 
rganizations have this problem to 
solve. Some have met it by having 
professional publications report on 
books written and studies made in 
th fields the 
\merican Management Association, 
have what might be called an ab 
stracting service which _ sifts 
hrough a mass of mate and 

ngs to its members much infor- 
mation in compact form Some 
such methods we must 
are to use occupational studies dis 
duplicating 
Lane, 


eir own Others, like 


rial 


have if we 


criminatingly and avoid 
experiments. May 


Research Supervisor of 


Rogers 
a | 7 
4 leveland, 


has made a splendid initial contri- 
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bution in her “Bibliography and Re 
views of Occupational Studies 
which has just come out in Febru 
ary of this vear. It does not it 
“Tes ° ; ‘ 

clude books, but there ar eV 


closely mimeographed pages meré 


wublished be 


ly listing pamphlets | 

tween 1920 and 1926. I recommend 
to all who are interested in any 
phase of guidance this very excel 
lent study which brings to us so 
much more than its mere title 
would indicate Besides a complete 
and careful history of tional 
studies, it points out present need 
for “elucidating standard con 
tent and presentation.” 

Improved standards for making 
occupational studies can only be ar 
rived at through this process of ex 
perimentation and comparison of 
results. Technique for measuring 


results must be evolved in much 
same way. In one city the head of 
the research department sent 


questionnaire to teachers of 


pations to determine the value of 
studies made Not satisfied witl 
her results, she went into the teach 
ing field herself to determine by 
actual experiment the value of the 
work the research de partment had 
done Such efforts a thes made 
wherever occupational studie 


being used, and a comparison of the 
results found, is at least one ste] 
toward measuring those valu 
occupational studies w 
surable 


Some of results, and e not 
the least, « never be ired 
except in improved citizenship 

Better understanding of out K 
in relation to the w 1’ rk 
a fhine ( ymipt he l the I 1 
that ! ve 
unto hims<« 

vill prove th | 
; tudies 
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GIRL SCOUT VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


JANE Deeter RIPPIN 


National Director of Girl Scouts 


Gul Scouts and the publi sch 
Girl Scout activities have a direct 
bearing on a girl’s choice of voca- 
tions. This is one of the reasons 
for the increasing affiliation be- 
tween Girl Scout Troops and mo 
dern schools during the years that 
a girl’s tendencies in work lines ar 
revealing themselves and her habits 
of work are being formed 

Some sixty specific activities are 


offered, each having many phases 


and providing an almost indefinite 
numbet f inforn tryouts for 
future vocations ese interests 


are voluntary and recreational 
girl can discover and explore a new 
interest without putting into it the 
time and effort demanded by edu 
cational standards. This would be 
a detriment if it were carried too 
far; if easy abandonment of aims 
and laxity of execution were en 
couraged; but that is not the way 
of it. No girl is awarded a merit 
badge until she has shown the re- 
quired proficiency in the activity, 
but the amount of information re- 
quired is less than that of a sem- 
ester school course and it is ac 
quired in a different way. A “Star 
yazer,” for illustration, may learn 
the constellations lying under the 
open sky on an all-night hike from 
a summer camp, and later refresh 
her memory by a star-guessing 
contest some club night, when im- 
portant constellations are punched 
in a sheet of black paper and held 
in front of a flash light in a dark 
room! All this is play and not 
study but it introduces girl and 
stars. If the girl likes the acquaint- 
anceship she is likely to sign up for 


Oo! 


the 


1 regular course in astr 
scho y] 

\nother profitable character 
yf the program is that it allow 
girl to advance along any of 


many lines at her own nat 


ural 


ist or yW nd according t 
amount of time she has to 
his freedon if pace cann 
granted by a hool teacher 
Sled on heom ome eve om th 
( ivVCd tO Keep one eve on tne 

| part of his mind on exar 
10on requirements. The Girl S 

ganization has plenty of ti 
let a girl choose her own pac 
is very important for some git 
. | ] ] ~- ] 
make haste slowly in finding 
aptitudes and likings. 

Pers 1] ‘ ; F th ; by 

% 
Individual attention can be giv 
girl in this sort of an organizat 
tO a tar greate extent thar 
sible in a scl l, where mos 
instruction must perforce be m 


teaching and where the amount 
pupils 


time expended on difficult 


necessarily limited \ troop lea: 
however, who works and plays 
talks and plans with her girls, 
more chance to study and influe: 
their individual peculiarities. 
day-dreaming girl, the bossy one 


the stay-by-herself, the « 


ne 


has tantrums, the baby, the y: 
cynic, the flipperty-gibbet, and the 


unresponsive child can be guided 11 
to better adaptation to their e1 


wl 


11 


u 


vironment. The girl who likes 
do things with her hands can 
encouraged in craftsmanship, 


another with a high intellige: 


be 


quotient can be helped to get spe 
cial training. The ofttimes 


lected “average” girl can 


be 


n 


t 


tT) 
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ldened to explore her inclinations 
have faith in her possibilities 


this must be accomplished 

iwh intimacies and long-con- 

ied =projects impracticable in 
educational institutions 

\ll the advantages that come 

the broad, flexible program, 

high quality of leadership, the 

community backing, and the 

c mbership, the Girl Scout 

ition places at the service 

hools with which it is afhil 

ceith Yau lia nmurcn 

G Scout organization is es 

11 operative It supple 

nd reinforces without inter 

g duplicating. It places its 

I | esol t the call 

home h cl ind the 

Of the tr ps reg stered 

00d standing (Octobe | 1926, 

proportion  afhliate with 

s was 198 per cent 1 the 

nber afhliated w hurches was 

6.1 per cent | t ( s these 

res probably unde ite the 

int of cooperation, for the data 

incomplete 
The benefits to the Girl Scouts 


acting in conjunction with these 
institutions of society 
but it is the s« 
Girl Scouts are able 
offer them, ; 
with which this article is chiefly 
concerned. These services are both 
lirect and indirect. First there is the 
impetus in study given by awakened 


idamental 
ire many, rvices 
to 


especially the school, 


1 


ch the 


curiosities and pleasant associations 
in specific lines of learning like the 
natural sciences, languages, writ- 
ing and general scholarship. Sec- 
ond, still more important, is the 
character development which comes 
with the unconscious formation of 
useful habits, the maturing of per- 
sonality through carrying indivi- 
dual responsibilities and looking 
ifter Tenderfoot Scouts, and exper- 


lence in cooperat n trot underta 
' 

Smear smal , , 1 

ing and complet roup I 

' },] } = | 

prises suitable t e giris 


environments 

Selection of activiti Ot the sixt 
activities fron hich = the rirl 
ch oses at raing { 
ences nN ( | 
have to do with the variou ase 
—f hon 
hold ski ecre 

I | Cal y \ { 
group has 
community healt I 
young childret St ink 
up outdoor life, camping w icraft 
gardening farming t 
study \ fourth grou 
with citizenship as shown t 
community services he 

irts and | li tt 
PTOUD \ 
self nguag 
scholarshy 

During 1926 ( . it N 
Headquarter ssuc mi 
thor ind merit | iges ft 
had passed tests t 
lated to | emaking é 
the care of young iret 
ture study, camping it 
life, games, sports and othe 
cal activities. The largest nt 
6025, was earned by p ciency 
cooking Health-winnin 
next, 5953 Laundry worl d 
third with 5219. General scholar 
ship exclusive of special subject 
earned 4265 Citizenship simple 
civic service) ran to 4090. Each of 
these thousands of merit badges 
stood for voluntary hoice, con 


tinued effort, and final sati 

in approved performance 
Influence on choice of vocation 4 

list of the different phases of 


mere 
nature study which a girl may 
choose shows how being a Girl 
Scout broadens a girl’s view f 


~ 


Ten 


possible later vocations 


rhe 
derfoot begins by observing 
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animal, —— in the process how 
to stud s well as gathering first- 
hand information about the squirrel 
or chicken or pup. When she be- 
comes a Second Class Scout she 
chooses from three to five of the 
following subjects, according to the 
rank for which she is aiming: 
rocks, insects, plants, trees, birds, 
land animals, water animals, and 
stars The First Class Scout 
chooses one of the following, add- 
ing a second if she is going on with 
the work; trees, garden flowers, 
wild flowers, land animals, water 
animals, birds, insects, rocks, and 
stars. The Naturalist, the highest 
nature rank obtainable, takes one 
of the following: forestry, flower 
less plants, gardening, zoology, 
ornithology, entomology, bee keep- 
ing, farming, geology, and astron- 
omy. At the same time she keeps 
in touch with her former work by 
helping the girls who are taking the 
courses she has completed 

The outdoor life is made a back- 
ground for spontaneous nature 
study. Some forty thousand girls 
last summer participated in long- 
time camps, week-ends, gypsy trails 
and over-nivht hike For girls 
who could not get away for any 
length of time, thirty-day camps 
were maintained Every one of 
these girls is better able to observe, 
understand and enjoy the beauties 
of nature than she was at the be- 
ginning of the season. Not a few 
of them were inspired to further 
study. 

The girls’ enterprises are always 
carried on in such a manner as to 
develop integrity, self-reliance, and 
cooperation. The girls uncon 
sciously come to see themselves in 
relation to their homes, the 
neighborhood and their country. A 
merit badge earned by proficiency 
in Child Nurs ing gives an almost 


; 


, 1 
ional slant to the task oO! 


: 


taking care of the younger chil 


in a family \ sense of communit 
responsi bility is roused by assun 
ing obligations in children’s hos; 
tals, old ladies’ homes, day nurser 


ies and like institutions. Hike 
historic spots lead to an inter 
in local history. Visits on 1m 
tion to departments of the 

government, the fre stations 
telephone exchange introduce 
child to civics. Earning money 
troop expenses gives the girls 


} 


glimpse into business, for bu 


and selling enterprises are cot 


ducted on a value-received basis 
not as begging campaigns. Co 
Days and Christmas Shops repe 
year after year afford lessons 
financing and administration 


The patrol, a group of eight gir 


electing one as a leader, is the 

of all activities Several patr 
make a troop. The patrol is s1 
enough to encourage initiative, 


large enough to necessitate coope: 


ation, and is an introduction to 
board and committee work 
which adults administer so m 
of their enterprises. Everythin; 

1e Girl Scout movement is plant 
not only to furnish immed 
pleasure and profit, but also to I 


up to requirements of maturer 


years. 


The Girl Scout club activities ar 
utilized as extra-curricula activiti 
by public, parochial and _ privat 


schools The relations repo! ted 


by the Girl Scout Local Counc 


for the first time in 1924, while 
hgures are incomplete and preva 
ngl y urban, revealed the wide 
tent of the cooperation. The 
centages calculated from total 

ber of public schools reported 
157 councils as existing in 
territories, and the number of the 
actively cooperating with the G 
Scouts, were: Elementary, 18.7 
cent; Jumior High School 
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ser cent; Senior High Schools, 34.5 
ser cent; Vocational Schools, 19.1 
” r cent. 

irl Scouts and Junior High Schools. 
it is logical that the Jumior High 
Schools should be the ones to avail 
themselves to the largest extent of 
the help offered by the Girl Scouts, 
or the peak of the Girl Scout age 
falls between twelve and thirteen, 
which corresponds to the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades. The fig- 
ures collected in 1925 showed an 
even higher percentage, since 56 
per cent of all the Junior High 
Schools in the regions reported up- 
on were cooperating 

School boards and school super- 
ntendents as well as teachers were 
represented as keenly interested; 
indifference was infrequent. School 
credit was sometimes given for 
Girl Scout work and at other times 

was credited as a club activity 

Not only are the troops allowed to 
meet in the school buildings but 
they are frequently given the use 

f auditoriums and gymnasiums 
upon request, and sometimes a spe- 
cial room is set aside for their club 
room. Their notices are posted on 
bulletin boards or announced in as- 
sembly, they are given attention in 
the school publications, school flags 
are lent them for rallies, and super- 
intendents and principals frequent- 
ly present their work before parent- 
teacher associations and men’s 
clubs. Financial assistance is given 
by some boards of education, even 
to the extreme of paying the Girl 
Scout Director’s salary. Offices are 
ofttimes provided and supplies and 
printing found. 

Scout leadership. Teachers are 
encouraged to take active part as 
leaders of troops or examiners for 
merit badge awards. Occasionally 


teachers are given increased salary, 
promotion credit or time for par- 
ticipation in Girl Scout activities. 
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Frequently they are excused from 
other work to attend 
courses \ few among the many 


many cities where schools and Gu 


training 


Scouts have interrelations are ( 
per, Wyoming; Cincinnati, Oh 
Eveleth, Minnesota; Houston 
Texas; Parsons, Kansas; and Tulsa 
Oklahoma The University of 
Texas gives a scholarship to any 
girl attaining the rank of Golden 
Eaglet. As modern educationalists 
break down more and more the old 
distinction between book-learning 
and learning from life outside 
schoolhouses, they are glad 
avail themselves of extra-curricula 
programs that foster 
initiative, sturdy 
quick imagination at the same time 
that they impart j 


+ 
. 


group spirit, 


character, and 


information an 
give insight into social responsibil 
ities. 

In the light ot this widespread 
informal and friendly relationshiy 
between school and Girl Scouts, 
one is not surprised at the large 
number of teachers among the 
leaders. A study made in 1924 of 
6,534 registered showed 
that 31.5 per cent ol 
teachers. Of this 
captains 52 per cent were 
of colleges and normal schools, and 
another 36 per cent had completed 
high school. Women of this type 
know how to work harmoniously 
with school people 

Leadership training. Special at 
tention is given to the convenience 
of teachers in planning leadership 
training. Courses which take up 
nature study, camping, psychology 
of leadership, troop management, 
and local directing, are offered in 
different parts of the country and 
at different times in the year. De- 
tailed information concerning them 
may be obtained by writing to Girl 
Scout National Headquarters, 670 
Lexington Avenue, New York City 
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[raining courses are given in col- 
leges and other educational insti- 
tutions, in connection with conven- 
tions in different cities, in summer 
camps and under local auspices. 
The training courses in colleges 
and universities are made possible 
through the generosity of the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Mem- 
orial. Nearly ten thousand students 
had taken these courses by the fall 
of 1926. 
The twelve National 
Schools held every 


[raining 
y summer are 
planned to give both instruction 
and rest with recreation. The stu- 
dent leaders live at camp in patrols, 
elect representatives to the Court 
of Honor, share work and play, and 
plan their activities just as the 
young girls do in a Girl Scout 
Camp. The classes meet out of 
doors in the mornings and after- 
noons are free for hiking, swim- 
ming, or rest. Enrichment, re- 
freshment and stimulation are re- 
ceived by all who enroll, whether 
they plan to take up Girl Scout 
work or some other form of leader- 
ship among girls. 


The Edith Macy Training Car 
Briarcliff Manor, Westchest 
County, New York, thirty m 
from New York City, was ope: 
for the first time in 1926. Mr 
Everit Macy presented two | 
dred and fifty acres of lovely 
and lakes and woodland on wi 
have been built beautiful car 
buildings in harmony with the 
vellous surroundings Chis 
is in memory of Mr. Macy’s 
Edith Carpenter Macy, who 
long prominent in Girl Scout 
cutive work. This camp is 
for eight months of the year 
national center and experim 
station. It adjoins Camp And: 
the National Camp for Girl Sco 
of fourteen or over, given by 
mer Senator and Mrs. W. A. Clar 
in memory of their daughter, A: 
dree. Another of the better kn 
training schools is at Camp Juliet 
Low, Cloudland, Georgia, wh 
primitive camping, over-night hik 
and gypsy trails are offered 
addition to courses in woodcraft 
nature lore, swimming, dramat 
and outdoor camping. 
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FIELD DEPARTMENT ‘S 





ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


February 23, 24, and 25, 1928 
EADQUARTI ATLER HOT! 
GENERAL TOPIC 
HARNESSING GUIDANCE AND 
PERSONNEL FOR SERVICE 
IN 1928 


hursday Morning, February 23 
»:00 A. M.—12:00 

Registration at the Statler Hotel. 
Observation day in the offices of the 
epartment of Vocational Guidance, 
15 Beacon Street, Boston 

hursday Afternoon, 
12:15—2:15 P. M. 

Get-together Luncheon, Statler 
Hotel. Topic: Reports from the 
branch associations and from the 
held. 
2:30—4:30 P. M. General Meeting 

This general meeting is to be a 
joint program of the New England 
Vocational Guidance Association 
and the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association. 

Topic: Critical Analyses of Ex- 
isting Guidance Services and Tech- 
niques. 

1. Critical Analysis of 
Guidance Programs 

2. Salient Trends in Occupational 
Studies. 

3. Salient Trends in Counseling. 

4. Salient Trends in Vocational 
Education. 

5. Salient Trends in Placement 
and Follow-up Work. 


February 23 


Present 





6. Discuss! 


lhursday Evening, February 
General Meeting 
lopic: College Guidance 
Friday Morning, February 
General Meeting 


Friday Noon, February 
12:15—2:15 P. M 
Luncheon: Statler Hotel. Topi 
Che Vocational Guidance Magazine 


February 

Round Table Discussions 

lopic : Occupational Studi 

lopic: Counseling 

Topic: Exploratory Courses 
J 


Friday Afternoon, 


& wh 


lopic: Placement and Foll 
up 
5. Topic: Records 
6. Topic: Continuation School 


Problems in Guidance Field 


| 


Friday Evening, February 24 
6:30 P. M.—Statler Hotel, Dinner 
Meeting 

Saturday Morning, February 

General Meeting 

9:00—Topic: The Establishment 
and Development of an Organized 
Department of Guidance. 

1. From the Standpoint of a Di 
rector of Research and Guidance 

2. From the Standpoint of a 
City Superintendent of a Large City 

3. From the Standpoint of a City 
Superintendent of a Small City 

4. From the Standpoint of a D 
rector of Vocational Edu 
5. From the Standpoint of a 


rector of Continuation Sc! 


6. Discussion 
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HITTING THE MARK 


Hitting the mark is the supreme 
test of life. However much power 
there may be behind the projectile, 
if the wrong target is aimed at or 
the right target missed, failure is 
registered. Range finding is highly 
technical, since attention must be 
given to temperature, wind, dis- 
tance, barometric pressure and 
other elements in locating the tar- 
get for such a mechanical opera 
tion as fring acannon. Range find- 
ing for human beings is perhaps the 
most complex of all human en- 
deavors. ue to the fact that we 
have had no scientific procedure or 
even intelligent practice in guiding 
a human being, the number of 
misses and wrong targets aimed at 
is appalling. No one claims the 
ability to direct without error the 
life of young people, but with our 
greater knowledge of human be- 
ings, of social and physical condi- 
tions, and especially of vocations, 
something can be done to lessen the 
frightful waste of human life and 
happiness. Again we raise the 
question of what knowledge is of 
most worth. Certainly that know- 
ledge which will help the individual 
properly to evaluate himself in re- 
lationship to the opportunities of 
service to himself and to others. To 
the extent that vocational guidance 
can contribute to this end, it merits 
a place in our educational program 


J. M. Gwinn, 
Superintendent of Schools, San Fran- 
cisco, and President of the Depart- 
ment of superintendence, National Edu- 
cation Association. 


NEW COUNSELOR AT 
RAHWAY, N. J. 


Robert Hoppock of Lambertville, 
N. J., has gone to Rahway, N. J., 
this year to become Vocational 
Counselor at the Rahway High 


School. Mr. Hoppock was former), 
General Passenger Agent of th 


Trenton and Mercer County Tr 
tion Corporation and has been 
tively interested in  Vocationa 
Guidance for some time. 


REDUCED RATES TO THE N.E A 
MEETING IN BOSTON 


The preliminary announcement 


as to reduced rates to the Nat! 


Education Association, Department 


of Superintendence and Allied Or 
ganizations, which meets in Bos 
ton, February 25 to March 1, state 

Round-trip fares will be one 
one-half times the adult one 
fare from starting point to plac 
meeting. Minimum fare, $1.0 
Tickets will be on sale from Febri 
ary 21 to February 27 inclusiv: 
the Eastern territory, but an ear 
ier date will be established for 
Western section. Final = retur: 
limit, March 7, for the Eastern 
trict, and a later date for the 
Western district. Tickets will | 
good going and returning by 
same route, only. 

The sale and use of such reduce 
fare tickets is limited to meml 
of the N. E. A. and to dependent 
members of their families 
order to purchase these round-try 
tickets at the reduced fare, it 
be necessary to present to the loca 
ticket agent identification certif 


t he 


cates. One certificate is required 


for each N. E. A. member and 
will not be necessary for each de 
pendent member of the family 
have a separate certificate. Thes 
certificates will be ready for dis 
tribution from the N. E. A. office 
at 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W 
Washington, D. C., on and after 
January 10, 1928. Only N. E. A 
members in good standing are e! 
titled to the certificates. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE EXHIBIT 


The Publicity Committee of the 
National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation is collecting exhibit ma- 
terial to be displayed at the annual 
meeting of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association to be held in 
Boston, February, 1928. They 
would like to have a large number 
of public school systems and col- 
leges represented. Those in charge 
of vocational guidance activities 
are urged to send to Anne S. Davis, 
460 South State Street, Chicago, 
Illinois, publications, organization 
charts, record forms, posters, and 
anything of interest which is used 
in guidance work. 

Please help to make this Exhibit 
an interesting one and representa- 
tive of vocational guidance activ- 
ities in the country. 

ANNE S. Davis, 
In charge of Exhibit. 


A. V. A. MEETING 


A new organization, known as 
The American Vocational Associa- 
tion, meets in Los Angeles on Dec- 
ember 17, 19 and 20, for its second 
annual convention. 

This organization, although new 
in name, is old in spirit, since it re- 
sults from the amalgamation of 
The Vocational Education Associ- 
ation of the Middle West and The 
National Society for Vocational Ed- 
ucation. Its membership consists 
of those interested in the vast 
change that has come over modern 
education, wherein the need for a 
training for life employment has 
been recognized. It represents all 
of those interested in trade and in- 
dustrial education, home economics 
education, manual arts education, 
foreman training, retail store train- 
ing, agricultural education, voca- 
tional rehabilitation, and vocational 
guidance. 
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It is not only a national organ 
ization, but an international one. 
Speakers will be present represent- 
ing the departments of education of 
both Canada and Mexico. Educa 
tional experts and industrial rep 
resentatives will meet upon the 
same floor to discuss problems of 
common interests in the field of 
education as applied to the needs of 
the worker. 

Everyone interested in any of the 
above branches of vocational edu- 
cation is invited to be present 
The committee in charge of the 
convention assures all of those at- 
tending that they will not only 
have an opportunity to make his- 
tory in the field of education, but 
that they will also experience an 
enjoyable time as the guests of the 
city of Los Angeles. 


BREAKFAST MEETING 


For women in attendence at A. V. A 
Los Angeles, Dec. 17-20 

The Women’s’ Entertainment 
Committee of the American Voca- 
tional Association, through its 
chairman Miss G. Laurine Broad- 
well extends to all women an in- 
vitation to attend a breakfast on 
Monday morning, December 19. 
Specific time and place will be given 
later. 


RED CROSS “LOAN COW” 
The Greenville, S. ( 
American Red Cross owns a “loan cow 
which it lends to poor families throughout 
the county who are in need of milk The 
cOw was procured some time ago when there 
was reported a pititul case of an entire 
family destitute and suffering from pella- 


gra. Milk was essential to their 


chapter of the 


recovery, 


and a cow was bought by popular subscrip 
tion, to be owned by the chapter and loaned 
to the family. Since the recovery of the 
pellagra victims the cow has been loaned to 
other need) umilies, and has been found 
to be an asset in the relief work of the Red 
Cross chapter which is the only orga 
relief agency functioning throughout Greer 


ville County 
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what is required for the performance of 
their particular duties, general business edu- 
cation as well as technical training will be 
a part of their preparation 

These are but a few of the important 
things which appear in this bulletin. It is 
a comprehensive document of about 125 
pages and is worthy of the most careful 
study on the part of those who have any 
responsibility for the further development 
of business education. 


GILBRETH, LILLIAN M. The Home- 
maker and Her Job. D. Appleton and 
Company, 1927 


Dr. Gilbreth has done an important piece 
of work which ought to be essential, with- 
out question, to all homemaking teachers, 
and interesting to anyone who lives in a 


both efhic- 


home. She and her husband 
iency engineers, with the aid of their 
twelve children and a maid, have applied 


’ 


is, therefore, made by a committee 


posed of active members of the Child St 
A ssociatior America, who revit 

books and meet regularly for discussion 
selection. The books listed in this S 


plement represent the selection of the cor 
mittee from about 250 volumes received 
tween June 1926 and June 1927. The « 
cisions are made solely with referenc« 


the needs of parents and teachers 


LIST OF REFERENCES ON VOCA 


TIONAL GUIDANCE. Department 
the Interior, Bureau of Education, Was! 
Library Leaflet No 


ington, D. C 


May, 1927 


The material listed in this bibliograp! 
is collected from sundry sources, part « 
consisting of publications of this Bure 
part being articles published in var 
periodicals, in proceedings of associatiot 


and in reports of organizations, am 
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select sibly ideal They represent the present 
e¢ lards of the best business houses If 
ld Stu ne employee shall find that his own 
view thee r is not playing the game accord- 
Ss10n al yr to these standards. he had better con 


1is Sup-Mder whether he should not seek a really 
the com-fBrade A employer 
ived | Naturally, the first question is: What is 
The de to be “square”: what really is Honor? 
rence tofhen the discussion goes to the different 
ralms where we have the opportunity to 
ke honorable: the schools, our play, our 
VOCA-Pork, the civic and patriotic field, our per 
mal relations. and. clieflv. business, be- 
Was! ise business is the place where most of 
No. 33. will spend our workaday lives 
Most important is the section devoted to 
he Motives of Honor The author en 


crap} i ivors to show how every incentive of ad- 


ot ‘ fantage, of self-respect, of ideal, of hap 
— giness, should impel us to lives of un 

was ‘ iding, joyous, and useful Honor The 
nied st chapter suggests the duty of trying to 
mal 1 world in which honorable deal 
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AT ] | 

raz Copley Plaza 
A Special Luncheon awaits you every day 
(except Sunday) between 12 and 2—$1.25 
Tea Dances every Wednesday and 


Saturday afternoon—4.30 to 7 








Dinner Dance Saturdays from 7 until 9 
Supper Dance every night (except Sunday)—?9 to 12.30 
Service a la Carte 


Music: Meyer Davis’ Le Paradis Band 
Hostess: Mrs. Clara Harrop Burrill 


Copley Square is so easy of access 
by motor, trolley and train 




















By Mivprep E. Lincoin, Teacher PSYCHOMETRIC 
and Counselor in Educational and TESTS 

Vocational Guidance, Monroe High 
School, Rochester, N. Y es 





Abstract Intelligence 
Mechanical Intelli 

MANUAL FOR TEACHERS i. We F - wages 

Social Intelligence 


To accompany Gow1n, WHEATLEY Interests 


and BREWER’S . ; ep 
iene Special Abilities and 
OCCUPATIONS Disabilities 


C. H. STOELTING CO. 
All the essential points involved in con- 


, ; MANUFACTURERS — PUBLISHERS 
ducting classes in the study of occupations, IMPORTERS — EXPORTERS 





with many practical suggestions from . ° . 
actual experience. Just published. $0.32. Psychological and Physiological 
Apparatus and Supplies 
Giux aup Company 424 N. Homan Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL 


Descriptive Pamphlet on 





15 Ashburton Place Boston 


























